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INTRODUCTION 

"Thought in the mind may come forth gold or dross; 
When coined in words we know its real worth." 

— Young, 

THIS book in three parts is concerned with the 
correct word, the choice word, the effective 
word. Part I is a review of grammar as the art 
of correct speaking and writing. Examples of com- 
monly misused words are given, discussed, and the 
proper use indicated. 

The several parts of speech are defined and their 
use illustrated. 

There is a short list of appropriate epithets, and 
a few apt phrases offered for the student's consid- 
eration as a help to the art of phrase making, which 
is the foundation of sentence building. 

It was not possible in so brief an outline to go 
into the subject of syntax further than to point out 
the kind of sentences that can be formed and to 
give their names. The student who has failed to 
receive a thorough drilling in the analysis and syn- 
thesis of the sentence, or who has permitted his 
work in that direction to pass into the shadowy 
realm of forgetfulness, would do well to review the 
subject in some standard textbook. 
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The ordinary rules for capital letters and for 
punctuation, with a few useful rules for spelling, 
and the common marks used in the correction of 
printers* proofs are placed here for handy reference. 

Part II of this textbook is a review of Lesson 
Ten of "The Science of Business Building." It is 
a brief treatise on rhetoric, or the art of persuasion. 
Part III is a revision of the textbook on logic, or 
the art of making sound judgments, and of uncov- 
ering the grounds and finding the causes of unsound 
or invalid judgments. This subject is necessarily 
treated in a brief and sketchy manner. The inter- 
ested student will find it profitable to read one or 
more standard works on logic, especially with refer- 
ence to the detection of fallacies. 

It is believed that this volume, covering in brief 
these three important branches of language study, 
will be of lasting service to the student who is 
hungry and thirsty for that knowledge which will 
advance him on the road to mastership. 

Geraud R. McDowell. 



TEXTBOOK D 
PART I: GRAMMAR 

CHAPTER I 

GRAMMAR DEFINED 

A SCIENCE. The science of language is phi- 
lology, and grammar is a branch of that 
science. 

Among the ancients, grammar was held to 
include all that concerns the structure and the rela- 
tions of language, and a grammarian was one who 
understood and applied not only words but also 
poetry, history, rhetoric, and elocution. 

As a science grammar has for its object the laws 
which regelate language. It treats of the forms 
and classes of words; the means of indicating the 
relation of words to one another ; and the functions 
and relations of words in sentences as employed 
according to established usage. 

Grammar has also been defined as "the science 
of forms of speech and their relations to one 
another." 

But this is not the sense in which the word 
grammar is generally used, nor is it the sense in 
which it is here employed. 

5 
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An art. Grammar in its ordinary sense, and as 
here used, means the art of speaking and writing a 
language correctly. Speaking and writing a lan- 
guage correctly means that this is done in accord- 
ance with established usage; consequently, as an 
art, grammar is the right use and application of 
the rules of a language in speaking and writing. 

The English language. English is a composite 
language made up of a variety of i elements. The 
foundation is Anglo-Saxon. This language was 
brought from the continent to Britain by the Angles 
and Saxons, who began their niigrations to and 
conquest of that island about 449 A.D. 

The rude, harsh Anglo-Saxon of these Teutonic 
invaders of Britain contained probably not more 
than three thousand words, and was spoken by only 
a few thousand people. The English language of 
to-day contains upwards of three hundred thousand 
words and is spoken by more than a hundred and 
fifty million people, on every continent of the world 
and in the islands of the most remote seas. 

British and old Latin words. The English lan- 
guage has grown by the adoption of words from 
the primitive Britons such as "cradle" and "crock" ; 
from the old Latin of the Roman conquest, such as 
"street," "mile," "wall," and the ending "chester" 
(from castra» "camp") ; from the church Latin, 
brought in by the Italian missionaries, whose influ- 
ence began about 600 A.D. and who introduced 
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many words through the services of the church and 
the ministration of the ecclesiastical courts. 

Danish words. The Danish incursions left their 
marks by the injection into the language of a few 
words such as "sky," "salt," and "ugly." 

Norman French words. The Norman conquest, 
1066 A.D., grafted upon the ancient stock the modi- 
fied Latin of Normandy, and greatly enriched the 
language and gradually softened the harsh Saxon 
guttural sounds. Among the common words from 
the Norman French are "battle," "forest," "duke," 
"family," "veal," "pork," and "beef." 

Words from books. The revival of learning in the 
sixteenth century introduced a large number of 
Latin and some Greek words, such as "example,' 
"fact," "tacit," "grammar," "syntax," and "prosody.' 

Words , from travel and trade. From Spain 
*'g^itar," "mosquito," "calaboose" ; from Italy 
"piano," "mandolin," "macaroni" ; from Holland 
"skate" and "yacht"; from Africa, "gorilla"; from 
Australia, "boomerang" ; from Arabia, "wady,' 
"sofa," "algebra," "alchemy"; from Turkey, "cof- 
fee"; from Persia, "pagoda" and "paradise"; from 
Hindustan, "hashish," "calico," and "sugar"; from 
America, "hammock," "tomato," "potato," and 
"tobacco"; from China, "silk." 

There are many other words than these that have 
been gathered in through trade and travel from all 
parts of the world. 
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New words. Inventions and discoveries, new 
images and concepts, need new words. Occasion- 
ally a word has been made, as "gas," but the great 
number of new words that the sciences have 
brought into the language are taken from the 
Greek. Examples are "photograph," "phonograph," 
"telegraph," "electricity," "telescope." 

Proportion of adopted or imported words. About 
one fifth of the language consists of Anglo-Saxon 
and old English words; three fifths are words of 
Latin and Norman-French origin ; and one fifth are 
words from all other sources. 

Changes in words. Words are not only born, but 
they change in form and in use and finally die. 
They are the fruit and sign of the growth of the 
race, and like the men who use them they have 
their history, their inherited right, and their pur- 
poses, which are handed on to their descendants. 
Words are less mutable and more enduring than 
men, yet living languages are always changing. 
Spoken words gain new shades of meaning, inflec- 
tions are lost and construction is modified as the 
users of words advance in clearness and directness 
of thought. 

The tendency is always toward simplicity. There 
are changes in the spoken language always taking 
place which are due to the superficial instruction 
of a large number of people; to carelessness in 
ordinary conversation and writing; and to the will- 
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ful perversion of standard forms and approved con- 
structions by well meaning men of pretentious 
ignorance and others of aggressive vulgarity. 

No man however great, however high his official 
position, can of purpose change the meaning of a 
single syllable. The change can come only through 
the law of custom and usage; and if the meaning of 
words were not fixed for a generation, men would 
be unable to communicate their ideas and language 
would lose its power to express facts. 

It was said by Boucher that Americans are 
"making all the haste they can to rid themselves 
of the English language." The following from the 
"Literary Digest" for September 30, 1916, would 
seem to indicate that there is some truth in the 
fling of the British writer: 

"Wen-juh gid din?" sez she. 
"Lass-night," sez he. 
"Binna way long?" 
"Munce 'n munce." 
"Hows ze oh town?" 

Aw-rye." 

Fie nole ciddy," sez he. 

Ass-rye," sez she. 
"Fie nole burg," sez he. 
"Ass-rye," sez she. 

Isn't it intoxicating! One's own, one's native speech! To 
be sure, this is only a faint phonetic reproduction of the great 
American language — to do it justice would require a special 
alphabet — ^but it is "sumpin nike at" 
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Change of meaning. The changes that take place 
gradually in the meanings of words may be illus- 
trated by the word "thought." As late as 1660 
"thought" was used to mean "anxiety." 

"Take no thought for your life.** 
"Adam took no thought, eating his fill." 

This meaning has been entirely lost. Pope says, 
"Language is the dress of thought," and such is the 
meaning of the word to-day. 

Slang. Slang is generally very transient. Some- 
times, however, slang words remain, become incor- 
porated into the language, and gain new meanings. 
"Mob," originally a slang word, is to be found in 
reputable use in such writers as Browning and 
Tennyson. 

Figurative meaning. The English language is 
highly figurative and words are continually chang- 
ing from a literal to a figurative meaning. Notwith- 
standing the slang, the cant, the phonetic degrada- 
tions, and the efforts of attention-getting adver- 
tisers, the change in forms and meanings of words 
will be slower than it was before the invention of 
printing wrought a certain fixity of language in 
the great works of literature; and the rapid means 
of communication, with increased production and 
distribution of the necessities of life, brought 
instruction and learning to the mass of the people. 

The use of the study. It is not by the study of 
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formal grammar, that is, of grammar as a science, 
that we learn to speak or write. Speaking and 
writing our mother tongue are habits formed by 
observation and imitation. This began long before 
we knew there was a science of language, and it 
must be continued by daily association with and 
imitation of those who are recognized as correct 
writers and speakers, if we are to advance to mas- 
tership in the art of speaking and writing gram- 
matically. 

Just as one may acquire the meaning of all the 
words in a German lexicon and yet be unable to 
understand a single sentence of that language when 
spoken, so one may learn all the rules of English 
accidence and syntax from Lily to Latham and still 
be without the power to speak and write English 
correctly. 

The study of formal English grammar has but 
little value as mental training. It has in fact but 
one use: It furnishes the student a means of test- 
ing the habits of speech which he has already 
acquired and of judging whether they conform to 
the best models. 

The study of Latin or of Greek grammar will 
give to the student valuable mental training. This 
is because the structure of those languages is so 
entirely different from that of the English that the 
analysis of their sentences and the reconstruction 
of them into our own forms of thought is a most 
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thorough exercise of perception, judgment, and 
memory. The construction of a Latin or of a 
Greek sentence hangs on the relation of the words 
of which it is composed. The construction of an 
English sentence depends upon the relation of the 
thoughts it expresses. That is, the English lan- 
guage is logical, but not properly speaking gram- 
matical. The so-called formal English grammar 
originated in an effort to apply the rules and prin- 
ciples of the classical languages to a Teutonic 
tongue that had already become fixed in a simple 
mold. Many of these rules are absurd, and the 
most of them are superfluous. Richard Grant 
White says: 

"The Greek is essentially a grammatical language. The 
Latin is less grammatical than the Greek. Italian and Span- 
ish are less grammatical than Latin. The Teutonic tongues 
are less grammatical than the Romance; and of the Teutonic 
tongues English is the least grammatical. So little does it 
depend upon the forms of grammar for the structure of the 
sentence, that it cannot rightly be said to have any gram- 



mar." 



The truth of this last statement is seen in the 
fact that English has worked its way out of nearly 
all inflections and is practically independent of 
syntax. There is no distinction of mood in verbs; 
scarcely any distinction of number or person ; only 
one case for nouns; no case or number for adjec- 
tives; no gender of nouns, of adjectives, or of parti- 
ciples; no laws of agreement, or of government. 
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The verb is generally independent of its subject as 
to form, and rests entirely upon the relations of 
thought. 

The study of English. While the study of so- 
called English grammar is of little use, the proper 
study of the language in its words, its idioms, and 
its modes of expression is both interesting and 
profitable. It may be no honor to a man that he can 
speafe: and write his native tongue correctly and 
clearly, but not to be able to do so, after thirty years 
of age, is more or less a disgrace. 

The English language has largely cast aside the 
signs of rudeness and the remnants of barbarism 
which mark the complexity of the classical lan- 
guages and has adorned itself with beauty, clear- 
ness, and strength. 

'*Words are formed into sentences," says Richard Grant 
White, "by the operation of an invisible power which is like 
magnetism. Each one is charged with a meaning which gives 
it a tendency toward some of those in the sentence, and par- 
ticularly to one, and which repels it from the others ; and he 
who subtly divines and dexterously uses this attraction, 
filling his words with a living but latent light and heat, 
which makes them leap to each other and cling together 
while they transmit his freely flowing thought, is a master 
of the English language, although he may be ignorant and 
uninstructed in its use. 

"In speaking or writing English, we have only to choose 
the right words and put them into the right places, respecting 
no laws but those of reason, conforming to no order, but 
that which we call 'logical' 
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CHAPTER II 

WORDS 

WEBSTER defines "word": (1) "A unit of 
discourse" ; "the smallest particle of speech 
that has meaning when taken by itself." (2) "The 
written or printed character or characters express- 
ing a unit of speech." 

Words whether spoken or written are the signs 
or symbols of mental images and of concepts. They 
are not thoughts, but the means by which thoughts 
are expressed. They unite to form phrases, clauses, 
and sentences. 

Ideas or minor judgments are made by combining 
an image and a concept or concepts with concepts. 
The man who has few mental images and few con- 
cepts will have few ideas and necessarily few words. 
He feels the vague need of words to express his 
half-formed ideas or to distinguish images, concepts, 
or ideas that have some superficial resemblance. He 
says for example: "I know but I can't tell"; "I am 
looking for the right word." This right word will 
never be found unless the man has seen it or heard 
it and recorded it in memory. 

Forms. Words may be simple roots like "white," 
"true," "be." They may be derivatives, such as 
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"whiteness," "truthful," "being"; and they may be 
simple or compound, as "man," "man-servant"; 
"bed," "bedroom." 

Vocabularies. Since the man of few words is the 
man of few ideas and possesses a narrow range of 
thought, it is important to acquire many words and 
by knowing their history ibe able to use them accu- 
rately. 

We understand many words which we never use. 
Though we may not be able to define or correctly 
use many of the words we see, yet the context gives 
us the general sense and we accept these words for 
what they seem to import. To really know a word, we 
must learn its origin, its history, its purpose, so 
that we can at will incorporate it in a sentence to 
express the exact shade of meaning desired. When 
this is done the word has become our own. When 
we have made the word our own so that we always 
use it correctly, we have added it to our working 
vocabulary. 

An excellent method for increasing the working 
vocabulary is given in Part II of this textbook. A 
good vocabulary can be acquired only by study and 
practice. The notebook for recording new words; 
the habit of making definitions beginning with the 
root or etymological meaning, and following this 
with figurative and derived meanings ; the continual 
finding and discrimination of synonyms; and the 
frequent use of the word in speech and vTiting are 
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the paths to success in acquiring a working vocabu- 
lary. Another great help in acquiring a vocabulary- 
will be found in making translations from a foreign 
language. 

Technical terms. Each science, each art, and each 
trade has its nomenclature or system of names 
peculiar to itself. These -are essential to the stu- 
dent, adept, or master, and while many technical 
words are not useful for general purposes, there are 
others which enrich our vocabularies with definite 
images and concepts and often furnish forceful 
figures of speech. 

Some root words for practice. Make as many 
derivatives as possible from each stem, and define 
each derivative: 

cap, cip, capt, ceiv (take) mit, miss (send) 

ced, cess (move or yield) mot (move) 

cred, credit (believe) nat (born) 

dat, dit (give) not (known) 

diet (speak) nav (ship) 

due, duct (lead) pat, pass (suffer) 

fac, fie, feet, fact (make, do) port (carry) 

grad, gred, gress (step) reg, rect (rule) 

ject (throw) * sci (know) 

leg, lig, lect (pick, choose, ven, vene (come) 

read) vis (see) 

A few synon3ans. Distinguish accurately between 
the following synonyms and find an appropriate use 
for each in a sentence: 
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abandon, desert, forsake, reject. 

abet, help, support, favor. 

action, activity, motion, force, energy. 

acquirement, attainment, acquisition. 

admit, allow, permit, tolerate. 

apparent, clear, plain, evident, manifest. 

band, company, troop, gang, crew, cord, chain, fetter. 

blemish, defect, fault, stain, spot. 

calamity, misfortune, mishap, catastrophe. 

compensation, satisfaction, recompense, requital, reward. 

desire, longing, craving, proclivity. 

deed, exploit, feat, act, indenture. 

decision, conclusion, determination, judgment 

distress, anxiety, anguish, misery. 

interest, advantage, concern, regard. 

situation, state, predicament, case, job. 

Words that are not words. In the "Chicago 
Tribune" of October 22, 1916, occurred this phrase : 
"A president who would resurrect the idealism of 
the nation." The writer probably intended the 
meaning "revive," or "raise up again" the idealism 
of the nation ; but the word resurrect does not exist 
as an English verb and it has no meaning. It is an 
attempt to form a verb from the noun resurrection 
which means "rising again" and not "raising." 

This amazing formation is much worse than raise 
for rise, which has finally crept into Webster's Dic- 
tionary as a noun, though it is simply a barbarism 
of the mining industry and the slang of the street. 
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The following are not properly English words 
and should be shunned : 

donate 

enthused and to enthuse 

to fellowship 

to live neighbors with 

gents and pants 

shootist for shooter 

walkist for walker 

proven for proved 

preventative for preventive 

casuality, casualty 

disremember 

complected 

manageress 

confliction 

to suspicion 

to experience 

ain't it? 

it don't 

in course for of course 

unbeknown 

Misused words. In bad weather we put on a "pair 
of rubbers." These useful articles are so called 
because when caoutchouc was first imported it had 
no better use than the rubbing out of leadpencil 
marks. In Germantown, Pennsylvania, with refer- 
ence to the nature of the substance of which they 
are made, they are called "gums," and in that sub- 
urb of the city of brotherly love visitors pause on 
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the stoop and clean their "gums" on the mat. 
"Overshoes" is a perfectly proper name for these 
foot protectors. 

Affable. This word means ready to speak, easily 
approachable in conversation. But it is properly 
limited to an easy, cautious, and considerate man- 
ner on the part of superiors to inferiors. The hotel 
clerk may be affable to the hall boys, but not to 
guests. 

"Are you a guest at this hotel ?" 

"I should say not ; Tm paying three dollars a day 
for a room." 

The gentleman was right ; he who pays for enter- 
tainment at a hotel is a patron but not a guest. 

Aggravate. This word is misued for "irritate" or 
"anger." It simply means to add weight to. Injury 
is aggravated by the addition of insult. It is not 
correct to say, "His manner aggravated me exceed- 
ingly." 

Both alike. "These two pieces of silk are both 
alike." What is meant is that one piece of silk is 
like the other, not that the two taken together are 
alike, but that taken separately they are alike. 

Allow. We allow or admit the premises or the 
conclusion of an argument. The word means to 
grant, to give, to yield, to permit J but it does not 
mean to say, assert, or express an opinion, as "He 
allowed it was the finest machine on the road." 

Apt, likely, and liable* A man is apt to learn, apt 
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to do any work for which he has developed special 
skill ; he is likely to find saws at a hardware store, 
he is likely to meet with an accident if he drives 
recklessly; he is liable to take cold, to pay his or 
another's debts, to respond in damages, to incur the 
displeasure of the boss. 

Balance. The rest, remainder, or residue is not 
the balance. In accounting it is the difference 
between two sides of the ledger — the amount 
necessary to make one equal to the other. 

Character, reputation. We hear of character wit- 
nesses in court, but the questions put to the wit- 
nesses are about reputation. No man knows much 
about another's character, but reputation is a mat- 
ter of common report. Character is the sum of 
individual qualities inherited and acquired ; it is the 
inward and spiritual grace of which temperament is 
the outward and visible sign. One may have a good 
character and a bad reputation, or a bad character 
and a good reputation. A man cannot leave his 
character behind him, though he may his reputa- 
tion. 

Couple. Couple implies a joining or yoking 
together, and not simply two. A couple must be 
bound together by some close tie. A couple of rail- 
way cars, if coupled, is correct, but a couple of 
cents, a couple of prizes, or a couple of earthquakes, 
are all incorrect. 
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Dirt. There is no such thing as "clean dirt/' The 
word means filth of the most objectionable kind. 
"Dirt roads'* would necessarily be offensive, for 
when a thing is dirty it is foul. 

Every. This word means each of all and not all 
in the mass. Nor does it mean perfect or entire. 
One may have perfect confidence in a statement, 
but cannot have every confidence. "Every man" 
means each man by himself and not all men taken 
together. 

Fly for flee. Fly means to move with wings ; flee 
means to move away rapidly. 

Get. This much-abused word with its past tense 
gat or got and its past participle got or gotten 
means the attainment of possession by voluntary 
exertion. It does not mean to possess, to receive, 
to suffer, or to do. The commonest misuse of the 
word IS to express possession, as "He has got an 
automobile." The word got is here wrongly used, 
and if it had the meaning implied it would be 
unnecessary. 

Done for did. The past tense of the verb do is 
"did," and is in full 



I did 


We did . 


Thou didst 


You did 


He did 


They did 



it 



Done" is the past participle of do and is cor- 
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rectly used in such phrases as to have done, having 
done, but 

I done We'uns done 

You done You'uns done 

He done They'uns done 

should be left to the illiterates. 

Lie and lay. The verb lie is intransitive, that is, 
it does not take a direct object. Its parts are lie, 
lay, Iain. These are examples of the correct use of 
the word: 

It lies on the ground (now). 

It lay on the ground (lately). 

Having lain on the ground, it became damp. 

Lay is transitive. Its parts are lay, laid, laid. 

He lays the bills on the desk (now). 
He laid the bills on the desk (formerly). 
Having laid the bills on the desk, he withdrew. 
Where does it lay? should be, Where does it lie? 
A hen lays an egg. A ship lies at the wharf. 

It is not ignorant and illiterate people alone who 
confuse these two verbs. In the Rules of the 
United States Senate is to be found the following: 

"When a question is under debate, no motion shall be 
received but to adjourn, to lie on the table," etc. 

A motion may be made "to lay on the table" ; and 
when laid on the table, it lies there until taken up. 
But to He a motion on the table is impossible. 

Go, went, gone. The football player who said to a 
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friend, "Fd like to had you went to the game/* 
could have relieved his feelings much more easily- 
had he said simply, "I wish you could go," or "I 
wish you could have gone." 

"Went" is the past tense of go, and should not be 
used for the present or for the past participle. Cor- 
rect use is : 

He goes (now). 

He went (yesterday). 

He has gone (already). 

See, saw, seen. This verb is often found misused 
in a similar way. "I seen" should be "I saw." 
"Have any one saw Harvey?" should be "Has any 
one seen Harvey ?" Correct use is : 

I see (now). 

I saw (formerly). 

I have seen (in the past). 

Shall and will. Shall in Anglo-Saxon meant 
"owe," "be obliged to." Will meant "want to," 
"wish to." They are two distinct verbs. But they 
are used together to form the future tense of all 
other verbs. They are what the German gram- 
marians call modal auxiliaries. As correctly used 
to-day they express nicest shades of meaning. 
There are no words in the language so difficult for 
a foreigner to learn to use correctly; and none so 
frequently misused in speech and in print by 
natives. It would be impossible to give in this 
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brief work anything like a full discussion of shall 
and will. There are one or two rules that may be 
found of assistance: , 

In declarative sentences, Shall in the first person, 
and Will in th,e second and third persons simply 
predict, but Will in the first person, and Shall in 
the second and third persons promise. For 
example : 

I shall go. '\ 

You will go. C Predicts. 

He will go. 3 

I will go. \ 

You shall go. V Promises. 

He shall go. j 

In interrogative sentences, shall in the first per- 
son asks for permission and in the second and third 
for the intention of the person spoken to or about. 
Will in the first person is generally inadmissible 
except as indicating the indecision of the speaker, 
while in the second and third persons it inquires as 
to the volition of the person spoken to or about ; in 
the second person it often implies an invitation and 
in the third person is sometimes equivalent • to 
"can." For example : 

Shall I send out the statement? 
Shall you send out the statement? 
Shall he send out the statement? 

Will I send out the statement? (Here will implies inde- 
cision or irresolution — I feardly yet know.) 
Will you send out the statement? 
Will he send out the statement? 
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Note the nice distinction between the two words 
in the following questions : 

Shall you go to the theater this evening? (That is, on 

your own account.) 
Will you go to the theater this evening? (That is, on 

my account.) 

In the following shall is equivalent to can: 






How shall he cut without any knife?" 
How shall he marry without any wife?" 



Should is the preterit of shall and would is the 
preterit of will. Should and would correspond in 
use to shall and will. But there are special uses 
of should and would which must be learned by 
observation and attention. Examples: 

In a case of that kind you should give the customer 

the benefit of the doubt. (Here should is equivalent 

to "ought to.") 
He would often urge greater attention to details. 

(Here would is equivalent to "was wont to" or "was 

accustomed to.") 

Transpire does not mean "to happen" or "to take 
place" ; but "to leak out," or "become known." 

AfiFect and effect. Example: "The close air 
affected my head and I effected my escape from the 
room as soon as possible." 

Claim and maintain. Example: "We maintain 
that our claim against the debtor is just." (The 
use of claim for "maintain" or "assent" is improper.) 

Extend and give. Invitations are given ; hands are 
extended in greeting. It is impossible to extend 
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an invitation or a banquet, but the table may be 
extended. 

Inaugurate does not mean "to begin," "to open,*' 
or "to commence." It means "to induct into office 
with solemn ceremonies." We inaugurate a presi- 
dent or a governor, but cannot inaugurate a saloon, 
a sale, a scheme, or an undertaking. 

Stop and stay. To stop means "to cease action." 
To stay means "to remain." Examples : "The train 
stopped at the switch and stayed there an hour"; 
"We stay at the Columbia Hotel, where the prac- 
tice of giving tips has been stopped." 

Loan is a noun. Money is lent, not loaned. The 
borrower asks for a loan. The banker increases 
loans by lending money. 

Most and almost. Most, as an adverb means 
"chiefly" or in "the greatest possible degree. 
Example: "The most efficient man in the house. 
Almost means "nearly." Example: "We were 
almost persuaded to invest." 

Like and as. Each of these words expresses sim- 
ilarity, but they are not interchangeable. Like com- 
pares persons or things. As compares action or 
existence. Example from the "Chicago Tribune," 
October 22, 1916 : "There are big league pages, just 
like there is big league everything else." Just 
like should be just as. 

We can say "William is like Henry"; "John's 
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writing is like his father's," but not "John writes 
like his father does," or "talks like him." 

When as is correctly used a verb is expressed or 
understood. With like a verb is neither understood 
nor expressed. Example : "He works like a horse" ; 
but not, "like a horse works." 

Quite. This word means completely, entirely, in 
a finished manner. It is more overworked than the 
word absolutely. A bottle may be quite full, there 
may be quite a pint in the bottle and quite fifteen 
hundred people in the theater and yet neither may 
be quite full. Quite a number, in the sense of a 
large number, or many, is meaningless. 

Those kind of things. Kind and sort are singular 
and cannot be preceded by a plural demonstrative. 
Say: that kind of things; this kind of things; that 
sort of men; this sort of men. It may come hard 
at first, but persevere and soon the wrong use will 
offend the ear. 

To and at. "Over to the Morrison," should be 
"Over at the Morrison." "When I am to home," 
should be "When I am at home." 

To indicates motion toward a place; at indicates 
rest in a place. 

Nice. This much used and much abused little 
word exhibits in its history the strange transforma- 
tions that words undergo. It originally meant 
"foolish." Then it came to mean "foolishly particu- 
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lar." Then later, "discriminating," as "a nice dis- 
tinction in the meaning of words." Now it is used 
for "excellent," "pleasing," and for almost any sim- 
ilar concept. But the preferred meaning is still 
"discriminating." 

Verbals in -ing. The verbal noun in -ing is often 
confused with the present participle, as "What do 
you think of him going to work?" "There is danger 
of John missing the train." Here "going" and 
"missing" are verbal nouns and should be preceded 
by possessive forms ; as, "What* do you think of his 
going to work?" "There is danger of John's miss- 
ing the train." 
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CHAPTER III 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS 

ORDS or the units of discourse are, for the 
purposes of language study, grouped in 
nine classes: 

1. Articles 4. Verbs 7. Conjunctions 

2. Nouns 5. Adjectives 8. Prepositions 

3. Pronouns 6. Adverbs 9. Interjections 

Articles 

There are but two articles — a or an, and the. A 
(an before vowels) means "one," "some," or "any." 
It is altogether indefinite. The is demonstrative and 
definite. It particularizes. Examples : 

A man going West will take the Siwash route. 
The man who takes the Siwash route will wish he had 
taken another. 

Nouns 

Nouns are names of mental images and of all 
concrete and of certain abstract concepts. The 
names of mental images are either common nouns 
or proper nouns ; for example, "ship," and "harbor" 
are common nouns because they may be used to 
designate a class of images. "The Mauretania" and 

29 
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"Snug Harbor'* are proper nouns because they 
name particular images or definite images of a cer- 
tain class. All concrete concepts are common 
nouns because they name classes of mental images 
and not individuals. For example, city, stove, oak, 
horse, man, boy, girl are concrete concepts and 
common nouns. But Chicago, Garland, Charter 
Oak, Trinket, Caesar, William, Mary are particu- 
lar definite images not applicable as names to a 
class and are therefore called proper ; that is, special 
or particular nouns. 

Exercise. (1) Find proper nouns suggested by 
the following concepts : Day, mountain, state, news- 
paper, ocean, river. (2) Find concepts applicable 
to the following particular images: Ohio, Colum- 
bus, New Orleans, France, George, Helen, Septem- 
ber. 

When the mind considers a quality, or attribute, 
separately from the object or image to which it 
belongs, it exercises the power of abstraction. The 
quality, attribute, state, action, or condition, thus 
separated from its object, is an abstract concept and 
its name is an abstract noun. For example, ability, 
reliability, endurance, action, faith, service, truth, 
strength, friendship, goodness, beauty, whiteness 
and similar words are abstract nouns. 

Exercise. (1) Form abstract nouns from the fol- 
lowing: Desire, serve, hope, faithful, earnest. 
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honest, just, kind, loyal. (2) Make a list of abstract 
nouns suggested by the following images: A 
flower, an orange, an automobile, a race-horse, a 
jar of peaches, a can of corn, a bolt of cloth, a knife. 

Collective nouns. When a number of images are 
thought of together as constituting a unit the 
resulting concept is a collective noun. For example, 
army, fleet, herd, crew, committee. When the col- 
lective noun is referred to as a whole, the pronoun 
is "it." When the individuals are separated in 
thought the pronoun "they" is properly used. We 
say "The committee has reported and its report has 
been adopted." Also, "The jury has dined and they 
are ready to resume work." 

Gender. Some nouns indicate gender by a change 
of form. Such are: 



Masculine 


Feminine 


Masculine 


Feminine 


actor 


actress 


lad 


lass 


executor 


executrix 


master 


mistress 


god 


goddess 


prince 


princess 


heir 


heiress 


sultan 


sultana 


hero 


heroine 


tiger 


tigress 


hott 


hostess 


waiter 


waitress 



A few nouns distinguish gender by a prefix, as : 

Masculine Feminine 

cock-sparrow hen-sparrow 

she-bear 



he-bear 
man-servant 



maid-servant 
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Finally, there are a small number of separate 
words used to denote gender, as : 



Masculine 


Feminine 


Masculine 


Feminine 


bachelor 


maid 


monk 


nun 


buck 


doe 


ram 


ewe 


bullock 


heifer 


stag 


hind 


drake 


duck 


wizard 


witch 



Otherwise there is no grammatical distinction of 
gender in English. Nouns that designate male liv- 
ing beings are said to be masculine; those that 
designate female living beings are called feminine; 
and all others are neuter. 

Sun is neuter, but when personified becomes 
masculine. 

"The sun now rose upon the right ; 
Out of the sea came he." 

Morn is neuter, but when personified, becomes 
feminine. 

"Now mom, her rosy steps in the eastern clime advanc- 
mg/ 

The figure of personification always calls for the 
appropriate grammatical gender. This can be 
learned only from observation and study. 

Number. A noun is singular in number when it 
denotes a single image and plural in number when 
it denotes two or more images. The plural of 
nouns is regularly formed by adding s or es to the 
singular, as: String, strings; box, boxes. 
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There are a few ancient plural forms still 
retained : Ox, oxen ; brother, brethren ; child, chil- 
dren. 

•Plural by internal change: Foot, feet; tooth, 
teeth; goose, geese; man, men; mouse, mice; 
woman, women. 

Plural of foreign words: Phenomenon, phenom- 
ena; stratum, strata; index, indexes and indices; 
datum, data ; alumnus, alumni ; alumna, alumnae ; 
analysis, analyses; tableau, tableaux. 

Plural of titles: Mr., Messrs.; Miss, the Misses. 

Plural of compounds: Forget-me-not, forget-me- 
nots; spoonful, spoonfuls; cupful, cupfuls; man- 
servant, men-servants. 

Plural of letters and figures: Formed by adding 
an apostrophe and "s"; as "Dot the i's and cross the 
t's." 

No change of form: Some nouns have the same 
form for both numbers, as: Cod, deer, grouse, 
sheep, salmon, swine, trout. 

Double plurals: Some nouns have two plurals 
which differ in meaning. Examples : 

SiDfi:ular Plural 

brother brothers (birth) brethren (society) 

cloth cloths (kinds of) clothes (garments) 

die dies (for stamping) dice (for gaming) 

genius geniuses (big men) genii (little gods) 

shot shots (discharges) shot (balls) 
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Case. English nouns distinguish only one case, 
and that is the possessive. In the singular number 
it is regularly formed by adding 's. In the plural 
if the noun ends in s only the apostrophe is added, 
but otherwise the possessive is made as in the 
singular; as, "women's shoes." 

It is correct to say **some one else's hat" and not 
"someone's else hat." 

The possessive form and the phrase with of are 
not always equivalent. "Booth Tarkington's story" 
means a story told by him; but "a story of Booth 
Tarkington" means a story told about him. There 
is a decided Kiifference between "I'll tell you a story 
of Tarkington's," and "I'll tell you a story of Tark- 
ington"; between "brother's care" and "care of a 
brother"; "mother's love" and "love of mother"; 
"John's account" and "on account of John." 

Double form. The phrase with of and the true 
possessive are sometimes combined; as, "I'll tell 
you a story of Booth Tarkington's"; "that son of 
yours"; "a friend of father's." 

Substitutes for nouns. When another word or 
group of words takes the place of a noun in speech 
such word or group of words is said to be used 
substantively. Examples : 

Now is the accepted time. 

What you wish is not in stock. 

To be or not to be is the question. 

To delay is fatal. 

He said it was too late. 

I want only what is mine. 
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If a single word take the place of a noun it is 
called a pronoun or a substantive; if a group of 
words is used as a noun, it is called a substantive 
phrase or clause. The substantive use is that of 
subject, object, or of direct or predicate apposition. 

Pronouns 

These are the most troublesome words in the lan- 
guage. They afflict us because they still distinguish 
case, number, and gender, and compel care in prop- 
erly substituting them for the nouns they represent 
or modify. 

Personal pronouns : 

I, we are always subjective. 

My, mine, our, ours are always possessive. 

Me, us are always objective. 

You is either subjective or objective. 

Your, yours is always possessive. 

He is always subjective and masculine. 

His is always possessive and masculine. 

Him is always objective and masculine. 

She is always subjective and feminine. 

Hers is always possessive and feminine. 

Her is either possessive or objective and fem- 
inine. 

They is always subjective and of all genders. 

Their, theirs is always possessive and of all 
genders. 

Them is always objective and of all genders. 

It is either subjective or objective and neuter. 
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Its is always possessive and neuter. 
My is the attributive form and mine the abso- 
lute form used as the predicate. For 
example: "This is my hat; yours is on the 
floor"; "This work is mine." The same rule 
holds for your and yours, her and hers, our 
and ours, their and theirs. 
His'n, her'n, your'n, and their'n are not in good 
standing and should be eschewed. 

The impersonal "it." It is a very useful little word. 
First, as a substitute for a clause, as : "I heard that 
there was to be a change of management, but I 
didn't believe it." 

Second, as an impersonal subject, as: "It is I"; 
"It has been raining." 

Third, as an impersonal object, as: "They 
roughed it for two weeks"; "To accomplish it 
requires ability." 

Fourth, as an expletive or mere filler of a gap, 
as: "How is it that you are not on time to-day?" 
"How hard it is to think !" 

Anybody and everybody. "If anybody calls up 
ask him to hold the line." Suppose it is a woman, 
then "ask her to hold the line." But as anybody is 
singular do not try to cover him and her by the 
plural them. 

Everybody is each body and as such is singular. 
Do not say "Everybody has their own notions, 
but "Everybody has his own notions. 
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Compound-personal pronouns. These are either 

intensive or reflexive. They are formed from the 

personal pronouns by adding self or selves, as: 

Myself, himself, yourself, themselves. Examples 

of the intensive use are: 

He himself said it. 

I myself will answer the call. 

Examples of the reflexive use are : 

He injured himself. 

We begged them to allow themselves plenty of time. 

Do not use myself for "me" in such sentences as 
"He asked George and myself to ride." Me is here 
the correct form. Do not substitute myself for "I" 
in such sentences as "Myself will do it alone," or 
"William and myself are brothers." 

Demonstrative pronouns. The demonstrative pro- 
nouns are this, these ; that, those. Their office is to 
point out or indicate contiguity or remoteness in 
space, time, or thought, as : 

Our goods are better than those. 

This is not so difficult as that 

Thift book on advertising is interesting. 

That one we read last week was not as thorough. 

Interrogative pronouns. These are used to ask 

questions, and are who, whose, whom : 

Who is he? 

Whose is it? 

Whom did you wish to see? 

Which is she? 

Which is his? 
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Which do you prefer? 
What is that? 
What are these? 
What does he want? 

Note that which as an interrogative is selective. 
It asks for a selection from a group. 

Who and whom. Who is always subjective; 
whom is always objective, as: 

Who is it? 

Who made this report? 

Whom did you see? 

By whom was this report made? 

*'To whom are you writing" comes easily to the 
tongue and is acceptable to the ear. "Who are you 
writing to" is indefensible, but satisfies the indif- 
ferent or untrained. 

Relative pronouns. The relative pronouns are so 
called because they refer or carry back the attention 
to some word gone before, which is called the 
antecedent of the relative. They are in fact con- 
nectives and are frequently equivalent to a con- 
junction and a demonstrative or a personal pronoun. 

The relative pronouns are: Who, whose, whom, 
which, that, what (that which), as, and but. 

Who, whose, and whom properly refer to animate 
beings. Which refers to animals, things and ideas. 
That refers to persons, animals, things, and is 
closely connected with its antecedent. That is a 
very useful little word and may perform a variety 
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of duties; for example: "He said that that that 
that that man used should have been which." Here 
the first that is a conjunction, the second is a de- 
monstrative, the third is a noun, the fourth is a 
relative pronoun, and the fifth is a demonstrative. 

But and as used as relatives. In the ''Chicago 
Tribune,'* October 22, 1916, was this sentence: 
"There is not one of them but who is thinking." 
The sentence would be correct if who was omitted, 
for but is here used as a relative equivalent to "who 
— not," the meaning being, "There is not one of 
them who is not thinking," which is correctly 
expressed by "There is not one of them but is think- 
mg. 

Following the words "such" and "same" the word 
as is used as a relative pronoun. After "such" it is 
usually as. After "same" it may be as or that. 
Examples : 

Tears such as angels weep. 

He employs the same methods as his rival, or, that his 
rival does. 

Compound relatives. Whoever, any person who; 
whosoever, any person who; whichever, any which 
(you wish) ; whatever, anything which ; whatso- 
ever, anything which. 

Whoever hesitates is* lost. 
Whichever way you go. 
Whatever he does, he docs well. 

Whoever is subjective, whomever is objective. 
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"Give the card to whomever you see," and ''Give 
the card to (him) whoever comes to the door," are 
both correct as careful analysis will prove. 

Indefinite pronouns. Such words as some, each, 
either, all, any, few, many, one, none, do not refer 
to any particular person or persons and are classed 
as indefinite pronouns. They are often used with 
nouns, and when so used are properly classed as 
adjectives. For example: 

"Some are born great, 

Some achieve greatness, 

And some have greatness thrust upon them." 

"All is lost but honor." 

Here some and all are indefinite pronouns. 
"All men have some ability." 

In this example all and some are adjectives 
because they are attached to nouns. 

Adjectives 

Words attached to nouns by way of description 
or limitation are called adjectives. The descriptive 
adjective denotes a quality or an attribute of the 
noun, as: 

"Kind words are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

The limiting adjective denotes which, how many, 
or how much, as : 

A man may have great ability, perfect reliability, 
superb endurance, and yet fail to attain a full meas- 
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ure of success because he is lacking in the single 

quality of action. 
Four factors are present. 
Yonder house. 

Comparison. Adjectives may have three degrees 
— positive, comparative, and superlative. These 
degrees are indicated by the form of the v^ord or by 
using an adverb of comparison with the adjective. 
For example : 

happier 

more happy 

richer 

more successful 

There is no fixed rule as to the use of 
and "most" in comparing adjectives. However, 
they will usually be found only with adjectives of 
two or more syllables. Monosyllabic adjectives and 
occasionally others are compared by adding er and 
est to the simple form of the word. 

Irregular forms. Note the following irregular 
forms of comparison : 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

bad 



happy 
happy 
rich 
successful 



happiest, or 
most happy 
richest 
most successful 



"more" 



evil 
iU 



} 



worse 



fore former 

mid \ 
middle j 

good better 



worst 

/foremost 
\first 

midmost 

best 

latest 
last 



Positive 

little 

many 
mucn 

near 



old 



Comparative Superlative 



less 



} 



more 



nearer 

folder 
\elder 



least 

most 

fnearest 
\next 

oldest 
eldest 



Comparative 


Superlative 


inner 


innermost 


upper 


uppermost 


exterior 


extreme 


superior 


supreme 


further 


furthest 
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Defective forms. Some adjectives are derived 
from prepositions or adverbs and are found only 
in the comparative and superlative degrees, as : 

Positive 

(in) 

(up) 

(exter) 

(super) 

(forth) 

Not compared. Some adjectives, because of their 
meaning, do not vary in degree, as: All, perfect, 
straight, square. Yet, as the ideal is never fully 
realized we find it convenient to say "more perfect" 
and "straighter than." 

Adjective phrases and clauses. The functions of 

an adjective may be performed by a phrase or by a 

clause, as : 

The way of the transgressor is hard. 
Water to drink was scarce. 

The customer who is satisfied becomes a repeater. 
The salesman showing his samples attracts attention to 
the goods. 

Verbs 

Verbal concepts are expressed by words denoting 
action, being, state or condition of being, or mere 
assertion. 

According to their form verbs are regular or 
irregular. According to meaning, they are trans- 
itive or intransitive. 

Regular verbs are such as call, live, praise, prove. 
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and their regularity consists in forming the preterit 
or past tense and the past participle by adding d, 
ed, or t to the simple form ; for example : 
prove proved proved 

Irregular verbs are such as: 

lie lay lain lay laid laid 

eat ate eaten sit sat sat 

see saw seen sing sang sung 

do did dojic buy bought bought 

There are about five hundred irregular verbs in 
the language. They can be acquired and correctly 
used only by observation and practice. 

Transitive verbs. When the meaning of the verb 
is such that a direct object follows logically with- 
out the interposition of any other word, the verb 
is said to be transitive, as: "We bought a phono- 
graph." In the sentence, "The salesman sold him 
a car," there are two words affected by the verb — 
him is the indirect object and car the direct object. 

Intrsmsitive verbs. When the action, being, or 
state of being involves qnly the subject, the verb 
is intransitive because no object is logically 
required to complete the meaning. Such verbs as 
is, seem, run, talk, sing, sit, lie, fall are intransitive. 
Verbs like rely and depend become transitive when 
followed by a preposition, as : "We rely upon your 
promise." "Can I depend on the statement?" A 
few intransitives may take an object of kindred 
meaning, as: "Sing a song," "dream a dream," 
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"think a thought," "run a race." In such phrases 
as "run a mile," or "walk all day," the verb is not 
transitive; a mile is the measure of distance and 
all day is the measure of time, hence they are not 
direct objects, but are equivalent to adverbs. 

Tense and mood. The verb in English distin- 
guishes only one tense by change of form, and that 
is the past or preterit, as: Lived, praised, bought. 
All other determinations of time are made by the 
use of phrases, such as : Shall buy, will buy, have 
bought, had bought, shall have bought, and so on. 

The distinction of mood through change in form 
of the verb has practically disappeared, and the 
nice distinction between the indicative and sub- 
junctive mood in conditional sentences is all but 
lost. Examples : 

If ye be men (it almost seems you are not). 

If ye are men (such I believe you to be). 

If he come (it is doubtful), he will find us prepared. 

If he comes (it is probable). 

If he were attentive (he is not). 

If he had been attentive (he was not). 

If he is interested (he seems to be). 

If he were interested (but he is not), he would be more 

appreciative. 
If he shall decide (probability good), he will act. 
If he should decide (probability doubtful), he would act 
If I were you (I am not). 
If I had been in your place (I was not). 

Imperative forms. There are none. We recog- 
nize the so-called imperative mood from the mere 
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collocation of the words, or by the fact that the 
subject is usually omitted, as: "Get the customer's 
favorable attention, see that his attention is as 
quickly as possible concentrated upon the goods, 
excite his interest, arouse his appreciation, and 
intensify his incipient desire." 

Infinitive forms. The sign of the infinitive is "to'* ; 
as, "To buy or not to buy, that's the question"; 
"To have bought last week would have been well." 
The infinitive phrase with to is used (1) substan- 
tively as in the two examples above given; (2) to 
express purpose, as: "He came to see about the 
account"; (3) as an adverbial phrase, as: "Boats 
to let"; "ashamed to beg." 

Note. The present participle of the verb ends in 
ing, as: Being, riding, living. This form is often 
used substantively, as: "Riding is better than 
walking"; "Living, is difficult in South Africa." 
Some grammarians call this the infinitive in -ing, 
and fancy they have found there a true infinitive 
form. They find comfort in assuming that this 
ending ing is the historical descendant of the Anglo- 
Saxon infinitive ending an, en. 

Participle. The verb develops two forms called 
participles. They partake of the nature of the verb 
from which they come, but they are used like 
adjectives. There are two such verbals, the present 
participle ending in ing, as "The salesman attending 
to or waiting on the customer is a new man," and 
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the past participle regularly formed from the root 
of the verb by adding d, ed, t, en, or n to the root of 
the verb, as : Attended, decided, acted, sold, bought, 
kept, driven, flown. 

The present participle refers the action to the 
present time ; the past participle refers the action to 
past time. 

Participles are used simply as adjectives to 
qualify nouns, and to form adjectival and adverbial 
clauses. 

"Morn, waked by the circling hours, 

Unbarred the gates of light." 

"Waked by the circling hours" is an adjective 
clause because it is attached to the noun mom. 
"Darkness approaching, we turned on the lights." 



"Darkness approaching** is adverbial because it 
attaches in thought to the verb turned on. 

Some verb phrases. **Let'' formerly meant hinder, 
as: "ril make a ghost of him who lets me." It 
also means to permit, as: "He let me go." It is 
also hortatory in such phrases as: "Let us go"; 
"Let us be merry"; "Let it lie where it is." 

May and might are followed by the infinitive 
without the sign "to," as: "You may come"; "He 
might have gone." Also to express possibility, as: 
"It may be reasonable." Should is used with the 
special sense of duty or obligation, as : "He should 
be more careful." Would sometimes denotes firm 
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determination, as: "He would not listen"; also 
custom or wont, as : "He would ramble on and on.*' 

The verb "to be." This important little verb has 
three forms : the root form be used as infinitive and 
as present subjunctive, the present participle being, 
and the past participle been. Am, was, shall, and 
will are not parts of the verb be, but several sep- 
arate words used to indicate time and mode of 
existence. 

English verbs are not conjugated by inflections — 
that is, changes of form — but the relations of time 
and mode are indicated by idiomatic verb phrases. 
Person and number are shown by the pronouns 
that are or might be used, while the verb itself 
gives no indication of either person or number with 
thie single exception of the third person singular of 
the present indicative, which always ends in s. The 
archaic and poetic forms — thou lovest, he liveth, 
and so on, are also exceptions. 

Adverbs 

Adverbs are exceedingly abstract concepts. They 
take their name from the fact that they usually 
attach themselves to verbs, modifying the action as 
to time, place, manner, cause, measure, and direc- 
tion. Adverbs of degree usually attach to adjec- 
tives and other adverbs. Examples: 

To-day is ours; to-morrow never comes. (Time.) 
Come not here. (Place.) 
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He speaks fluently. (Manner.) 
He spoke about an hour. (Measure of time.) 
He walked a mile. (Measure of distance.) 
He talked a little, but not much. (Measure of degree.) 
"The plowman homeward plods his weary way." (Di- 
rection.) 
"A custom more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance." (Degree.) 

Adverbs of cause, time, and place are used in 
asking questions and as connectives. For example : 

When did you arrive? 
Why did yoU not write? 

Any phrase or clause that modifies the verb as 
to time, place, manner, degree, cause, measure, or 
direction will be considered as an adverbial element 
of the sentence. The language is rich in adverbs 
and adverbial phrases. Many of these are idiomatic 
phrases that cannot be set asunder, as : Arm-in-arm, 
as yet, at all, at best, at large, at last, at least, at 
length, at most, at once, by all means, by far, face 
to face, ere long, in short, nowadays, of late, on 
high, one by one. 

Adverbs are commonly formed from adjectives 
regularly by adding y or ly to the adjective stem, 
as: True, truly, truthful, truthfully. A few adjec- 
tives and adverbs have the same form, as much. 
And adjectives e frequently used as adverbs with- 
out change of form, as: "It is pitch dark"; "Run 
fast"; "Come quick." 
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Comparison. Some adverbs can be compared, as: 
Easy, easier, easiest; favorably, more favorably, 
most favorably; much, more, most. 

Adverb or adjective. With verbs such as grow, 
look, sound, seem, smell and taste, it is sometimes 
difficult to decide whether to use an adjective or an 
adverb. The rule is : If the added concept applies 
to the verb, it should be an adverb, but if to the 
subject of the verb, then an adjective should be 
used. For example: 

1. We feel hot, or warm, when too near the heated stove. 

2. We feel warmly about the subject. 

3. "He got hot" is slang for "He became indignant." 

Only. The word only should be placed next the 
word it modifies and generally before it. Note the 
difference in meaning due to the position of only in 
the following: 

1. Only the manager gave that order. 

2. The manager only gave that order. 

3. The manager gave only that order. 

4. The manager gave that order only. 

Double negatives. Two negatives were formerly 
much used to strengthen the negative. But usage 
to-day does not permit the double negative. Two 
negatives are said to destroy each other and amount 
to an affirmative, as : "It is n*t no use anyhow" 
equals "It is some use." 
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Prepositions 

These troublesome little words are simply con- 
nectives. They do not show "relation" between 
words; they simply serve to form phrases and con- 
nect the phrases to the noun as an adjectival 
phrase or to the verb as an adverbial phrase. For 
example : 

The letter on the desk is not stamped. 
He came through the doorway. 

Some prepositions import motion, such as: To, 
toward, through, into ; others indicate rest, as : At, 
in, upon. We do not say, "He is to home," but "He 
is at home." "Do you want in?" is a vulgarism 
that may mean "Do you wish to enter?" or "Do 
you wish an interest in the business?" 

With intransitive verbs. It is not possible to 
laugh a man, to rely a man, or to depend a time- 
table. Such verbs require a preposition in the 
nature of a separable particle to connect the object 
of thought with the action. Thus it happens that 
"We laugh at a man" (though it be unmannerly) ; 
"we rely on a man," and "we depend upon a time- 
table." 

Idiomatic use of prepositions. 

He arrived at Chicago in the morning and remained in 
that city all day. 

With and to. One thing is compared to another 
to show similarity. One thing is compared with 
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another to show either similarity or difference; 
"Compare the high standard of living in America 
with that of Europe." 

From and with. When unlikeness between objects 
is referred to we say "differ from"; when the dis- 
agreement is in opinion or judgment we say "differ 
with"; as: "These two samples differ entirely 
from each other" ; "I differ with you on that point." 

Like, near, and but are used as prepositions and 
if followed by pronouns require the objective case : 
"Like him"; "near them"; "which none but him 
could pay." Whenever but is equivalent to "except" 
it is a preposition. 

Conjunctions 

Classes. There are two general classes of these 
connective wprds: (1) Coordinate conjunctions, 
which connect words, phrases, or sentences of the 
same order; (2) subordinate conjunctions, which 
bring in or connect subordinate clauses to the main 
statement. 

The usual conjunctions of the first class are : 
And, but, both, yet, either — or, neither — nor, not 
only — ^but also. 

As a connecting word but is always adversative ; 
as : "The salesman made a strong talk, but he did 
not close the deal." The ordinary, subordinate con- 
junctions are: Though, although, since, if, because, 
for, unless, nevertheless, that, lest. 
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Concessive. Of these, though, although, and 
since are concessive, as: "Since these things are 
so, yet there must be no diminution of effort"; 
"Though the heavens fall, yet we should not fear/' 

Conditional. If is conditional and regularly intro- 
duces the subordinate clause of the conditional sen- 
tence, as: "If a man lacks confidence in himself, 
he cannot inspire confidence in others." 

Causal. Because and for are causal. They intro- 
duce clauses which give a reason for the truth of, 
or a ground for belief in, the main statement, as: 
"The man is trustworthy, because he possesses the 
cardinal constructive qualities to a marked degree." 

Purpose. That introduces the substantive clause 

of purpose ; as, "Service is rendered that profit may 

follow." Lest is equivalent to that — ^not, or in order 

that — not, as: "Love not sleep, lest thou come to 

poverty." 

Interjections 

The interjections are words expressive of sudden 
or deep emotion. There are three classes: 

1. Those forms that are never anything else than 
interjections ; as : Oh ! Ah ! Hurrah ! Pshaw ! 

2. Other parts of speech used as interjections, as: 
Mercy ! Nonsense ! 

3. Phrases used as interjections, as : By heaven ! 
The fair Ophelia! Goodness gracious! 



CHAPTER IV 

EPITHETS, IDIOMS, PHRASES, CLAUSES, 

AND SENTENCES 

Epithets 

AN EPITHET is a term used to impart 
strength or ornament to diction. It is an 
adjective, word or phrase, expressing some quality, 
condition, or relation of the person or thing to 
which it is applied and should be especially appro- 
priate, as: Just man, verdant lawn, Alexander the 
Great. 

Many epithets are stereotyped and have so grown 
to the words they qualify as to become like fixed 
forms of speech. These should be observed while 
reading standard books and committed to memory. 
When the epithet is trite or too evident its use will 
bring neither strength nor ornament to the speech, 
as "wet waves," "white snow," "good goods.*' Such 
epithets should be avoided and others with the 
charm of novelty sought for. 

The following list contains some appropriate 
epithets. It will be found good practice both for 
enlarging the vocabulary and for acquiring facility 
in phrase making to make additional lists : 
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abundant space or harvests 

apt scholar or quotation 

abject submission 

capricious humor 

contemptible spirit, pun, plan, or effort 

competent judge 

condign punishment 

concentrated energy 

comprehensive survey or statement 

deadly poison, hatred, or opposition 

deathly appearance 

dangerous experiment, disease, or innovation 

definite opinion 

erroneous notion, idea 

exceptional quality, or conduct 

efficient methods 

eminent statesman, physician, scholar, authors, artists, or 

merchants 
empty compliments 
favorable attention 
generous prodigality 
healthful place, food, or drink 
healthy people, animals, or brutes 
impassable road 
impracticable plan or venture 
inevitable fate 
intellectual capacity 
mental reluctance 
moral aversion 
mental feeling 
naked rhetoric 

noted singer, orator, artist, or merchant 
notorious criminal, bandit, or gambler 
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persistent effort 

rigid discipline, exactness, or logic 

robust sense 

salubrious climate 

salacious stories 

splendid palaces 

supreme gratification 

succinct language 

stern authority 

tireless energy 

unconquerable patience 

Some Idiomatic Forms 

Idiom. To express the same idea the German 
says, "prost" ; the Frenchman, "a votre sante" ; the 
Englishman, "your health." The German says, 
"auf wiedersehen" ; the Frenchman, "adieu"; the 
Spaniard, "adios"; the Englishman "farewell" or 
"good-by." These are called differences in idioms. 
Webster defines idiom as a syntactical or structural 
form peculiar to a language. 

An idiom is not only a structural form peculiar 
to a language, but it is a phrase or form of words 
approved by usage and often of a significance other 
than its grammatical or logical one. 

The idiom of a language is part of our social 
inheritance and natives rarely ever violate idiom 
though they may be otherwise ungrammatical in 
speech. 
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The correct preposition 

absolve from 
accord with 
acquit of 
adapted to or for 
agree with (a person) 
agree to (a proposal) 
bestow upon 
conversant with 
correspond to or with 

(thing) 
correspond with (a person) 
dependent on 
independent of 
involve in 
profit by 
change with (a person) 

Idiomatic phrases: 

many a 

to turn the tables 
to have a hand in 
to be above doing 
to take a fancy to 
cheek by jowl 



change for (a thing) 
comply with 
confer on (give to) 
confer with (talk with) 
confide in (trust in) 
confide to (intrust to) 
conform to 

differ from (in appearance) 
differ with (in opinion) 
disappointed of (what we 

have not) 
disappointed in (what we 

have) 
need of 

taste of (food) 
taste for (art) 



on hand 
to be well off 
to be bent upon 
to turn a deaf ear 
to be on tenterhooks 
scarce as flying fish 



Phrases 

A phrase is a group of words that may be used 
as an element of a sentence, but does not in itself 
contain a subject and a predicate. 

With a preposition: "In the way," "in the 
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dark," and "throughout the city" are prepo- 
sitional phrases. 

With a participle: "Seeing the customer in 
the office," "Having finished his first sales 
talk," and "The new Sheldon Science just 
completed" are participial phrases. 

With the infinitive: "All that a politician 
wants is to capture votes," "To listen to one 
of Sheldon's lectures is to gain a new inspira- 
tion for work" are infinitive phrases, because 
introduced by an infinitive form. 
Use of phrases. Phrases may be used 

As nouns: This is the regular use of the 
infinitive phrase, as in the last example given 
where "to listen" is the subject of the sen- 
tence. 

As adjectives: Prepositional and participial 
phrases may be used as adjectives, as: "The 
letter on the desk"; "Those tapestries hang- 
ing on the wall are very attractive." 

As adverbs: When the phrase attaches itself 
to the verb so as to limit or modify its mean- 
ing it is an adverbial phrase, as : "Many men 
risk their health by overwork; few by over- 
study." 
"Phrase making is an excellent exercise and con- 
ducive to sentence building." Note the three 
phrases in this sentence, and in like manner prac- 
tice finding phrases and observing their use. 
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Useful phrases for the salesman : 

All experience shows 

All that is quite true, but 

All we know is that 

And here notice that 

As far as our experience goes 

And, in fact, it is 

And it is undoubtedly true 

Believe me, that is quite impossible 

But bear in mind 

But I shall go farther and maintain 

But in any case 

But look at the difference 

But to go still further 

But waiving the point 

But you should remember 

Can you think of a better illustration? 

Do not entertain any doubt 

Do not misunderstand the point 

For the sake of clearness 

Fortunately our people are not obliged 

Here let me meet the one objection 

I am aware that 

I am going to offer a suggestion 

I am justified in assuming 

I am not going to deny 

I am perfectly confident 

I beg to assure you 

I believe you feel 

I know your need of 

I firmly believe that 

I have all along been explaining 

I have the strongest reason for saying 

I ask you to consider 
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may say further that 
plainly and positively assert 
point you to 

shall ask you one question 
believe I am right in saying 
can demonstrate that 
venture to say, to assert, to affirm 
will call your attention to 
n proportion as 
f such a thing were possible 
n similar cases 
n this connection 
n this situation 
n this respect 
n view of the facts 
t should also be borne in mind 
t is apparent that 
t is certain that 
t is well known that 
is wholly necessary 
t is quite proper for me to suggest 
Let me add that 
Let me illustrate 
Let us take, first of all 
Many persons demand 
My answer is 
My own opinion is 

No valid objection can be brought against the 
Nothing is more certain than 
Now apply this to 
Now on the other hand 
Now we come to your question 
Our position is that 
Permit me to remind you 
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Strictly speaking 

Take the case of 

The conclusion is irresistible 

There is another reason why 

There is no mistaking the mark 

There is not a shadow of doubt 

This I have already made clear 

This is especially true of 

To avoid all possibility of error 

To sum up then 

Unless I greatly mistake 

We all know 

We are all aware 

We look about us 

What do you say to 

What is your opinion 

When it can be shown that 

Will you tell me how 

With regard to the objection raised 

Yet it is plain 

You do not pretend that 

You have the authority to 

You know as well as any man 

You may examine the records of 

Clauses 

Definition. A clause is an element of the sen- 
tence which contains a subject and a predicate. 

Main clause. When a clause can stand alone and 
make complete sense it is said to be independent. 
When forming part of the sentence, it is called the 
main or principal clause. For example: 

When the automobile turned over, the occupants were 
thrown clear of the machine. 
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Subordinate clauses. A subordinate clause is a 
dependent clause. It does not make complete sense 
if taken out of the sentence. It depends or hangs 
on or from the main clause. 

Use of subordinate clauses. Like phrases, subor- 
dinate clauses may be used as nouns, as adjectives, 
and as adverbs. 

As a noun: The noun use is as subject or object 
or in apposition with the subject or object of the 
main clause. Examples: 

That the science of business is the science of Service 

is clearly shown in Lesson One. 
The maxim, "Honesty is the best policy," now reads 
"Honesty is the only policjr" in business-building 
salesmanship. 

As an adjective : 

The salesman who fails to recognize the principle of 
service fails to secure permanently profitable patrons. 

As an adverb: 

When an analysis of the goods has been thoroughly 
made the sales talk can be logically constructed. 

If not satisfied, you may return the goods and get your 
money back. 

Notice that the sense is changed by punctuation 
and by rhetorical pauses. 

Fling out the banners! On the outer wall the cry is 

"Still they come!" 
Fling out the banners on the outer wall' The cry is 

still! They come! 
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Sentences 

Definition. A sentence is an expression by means 
of words of an idea, a judgment, a law, or a prin- 
ciple. It may consist of only two words or it may 
be expanded to half a page, or more. 

Classification. Sentences are classed as to form 
and as to use. As to form there are three kinds — 
simple, compound, and complex. As to use there 
are four kinds — declarative, interrogative, impera- 
tive, and exclamatory. 

1. The simple sentence has but one subject and 
one predicate. It is the comparison of an image 
and a concept or two or more concepts. The logi- 
cian calls it a simple proposition. It consists in 
affirming or denying the predicate o the subject. 
Either the subject or the predicate may be com- 
pound in the simple sentence. Examples: 

Business getters and business builders have different 
aims. (Compound subject.) 

Marshall Field and John Wanamaker were not per- 
sonal friends, but were agreed as to merchandising 
and policies. (Compound subject and compound 
predicate.) 

2. The compound sentence is made by connecting 
two ideas, judgments, laws, or principles by a 
coordinate conjunction. Example: 

Hasty judgments are due to lack of attention and mis- 
taken judgments are caused by too little considera- 
tion of the subject 
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3. The complex sentence is one wherein one idea 
or judgment in some way modifies another. The 
modifying idea or judgment is called the dependent 
clause; and the other is called the main or inde- 
pendent clause. Example * 

When this man applied for the job, he had no knowledge 
of the fact that he would have to submit to a psy- 
chological test. ("When this man applied for the job" 
is a subordinate adverbial clause of time.) 

According to use. 1. A declarative sentence 
simply asserts or denies the predicate of the subject 
in direct form, as : 

The science of business is the science of Service. 
"Let the buyer beware" is not the motto of business- 
building salesmanship. 

2. The interrogative sentence is in the form of a 
question, as: 

Are you a student of the science of business-building 
salesmanship? Do you practice the science? 

3. An imperative sentence gives an exhortation 
or a command, as : 

"Neither a borrower nor a lender be." 

Come again. 

Go, and do not return. 

4. An exclamatory sentence is in the form of an 
exclamation, as : 

"How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all thdr country's wishes blest !" 



CHAPTER V 

SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

ORTHOGRAPHY, or the correct writing of 
English words, can be learned only by close 
observation, concentrated effort, and persistent 
practice. It is well to adopt one standard, such 
as that of a good dictionary, and adhere to it. 

There are a few rules that may aid to correct 
spelling; but no learning of rules will dispense 
with the necessity for close observation and prac- 
tice. 

Care in pronunciation, being particular to give 
the true value to each vowel and consonant, the 
correct placing of the accent, and avoiding the bad 
habit of clipping and slurring syllables, will mate- 
rially help one to become a fairly good speller of 
words. 

A few useful rules. 1. In monosyllables the let- 
ters f and 1, preceded by a single vowel, are gen- 
erally doubled, as : Staff, cliff, all, bell, hill. Excep- 
tions : Clef, if, of, pal, nil. 

2. In monosyllables, the letter s preceded by a 
single vowel is doubled, as: Grass, glass, press, 
moss. Exceptions : When the s is the sign of the 
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possessive case, of plurals, and of the third person 
singular of verbs; also, gas, as, yes, his, this, pus, 
plus, bus, thus, and us. 

3. A final consonant is rarely ever doubled when 
preceded by a diphthong or a double vowel, as : Ail, 
peat, haul, door, maim. Exceptions: Feoff, gneiss, 
guess. 

4. In monosyllables ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is 
doubled when a syllable beginning with a vowel is 
added. The same applies to words accented on the 
last syllable. Examples: Plan, planned, planning; 
bag, baggage ; wit, witty ; hot, hotter ; begin, begin- 
ning ; infer, inferred, inferring. 

5. Final y preceded by a consonant is generally 
changed to i when a syllable is added, as: Icy, 
iciest ; mercy, merciless ; pity, pitiful. 

6. Final y preceded by a vowel is generally 
retained before an added syllable, as : Gay, gayety ; 
play, player; buy, buying. 

7. Words ending in ie change the i to y and drop 
the e before ing, as: Die, dying; lie, lying; tie, 
tying. 

8. Note the following: Due, duly; true, truly; 
awe, awful; sale, salable; shoe, shoeing. 

9. Final y preceded by a consonant becomes i in 
plurals, as: Lady, ladies; army, armies. 

10. Final y preceded by a vowel is regularly 
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retained in plurals, as: Day, days; key, keys; 
money, moneys; alloy, alloys. 
Capitals. 1. The first word of sentences. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry. 

3. The first word of a direct quotation. 

4. The first word of a direct question. 

5. The pronoun I. 

6. Every proper noun. 

7. Adjectives made from proper names, as : Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French. 

8. The words street, river and mountain in con- 
nection with proper names, as : Clark Street, Mount 
Rainier, Des Plaines River. 

9. The cardinal points of the compass when they 
refer to parts of the country, as : "He is now in the 
East." 

10. Days and months of the year but not the 
seasons, as: Wednesday, winter, June, spring. 

11. Titles of honor or office, and all words in the 
titles of books except prepositions, conjunctions, 
and articled. 

12. All names of Grod and titles of Deity and 
personal pronouns when used in direct address, 
as: "O Thou that hear'st prayer." 

13. Important events in history and epochs of 
time, as : the Christian Era, the French Revolution. 

14. Names of personified abstractions, as: "Fair 
Science frowned not on his humble birth." 
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Punctuation 

Period. 1. The period marks the close of every 
declarative sentence. 

2. Every abbreviation is followed by a period, as : 
'^Hon. George D. Smith, Ph.D., M.E., Washington, 
D.C." 

Comma. 1. Words or phrases in a series are sepa- 
rated by commas, as: "Popular, handsome, brave, 
and wealthy." 

2. Words or phrases contrasted should be sepa- 
rated by commas, as: "Sink or swim, live or die"; 
"The world will little note what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did here." 

3. Subordinate clauses placed first in the sentence 
are followed by the comma. 

4. Introductory words, phrases, and independent 
adverbs are separated by commas, as: "Now, if 
the statement be credited"; "I think, however, 
that." 

5. Parenthetical expressions closely connected 
with the thought are set off by commas. 

6. A title or degree following the name of a per- 
son, as: "Address W. J. Aurelius, Secretary." 

7. The relative clause, not restrictive, but present- 
ing an additional thought, as : "The man, who in- 
troduced me to the Sheldon Science, conferred a 
lasting favor upon me." 
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8. In compound sentences the coordinate clauses 
are usually separated by commas, as: "The sales- 
man took the books from his valise; I opened one 
and began to scan it, and together we discussed the 
Science." 

9. In compound sentences the omission of a com- 
mon verb should be marked by a comma. 

10. A short quotation should be preceded by a 
comma, as: "The wise man said, *Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard.* " 

Semicolon. 1. Compound-complex sentences 
should be divided by the semitolon, as: "Science 
declares that no particle of matter can be destroyed ; 
that each atom has its place in the universe; and 
that, in seeking that place, each obeys certain fixed 
laws." 

2. Short sentences having no dependence upon 
one another but being like phrases or clauses in a 
series should be separated by semicolons, as: "The 
sky turned more softly gray; the great watch stars 
•shut up their holy eyes; the east began to kindle." 

3. Added clauses should be separated by semi- 
colons. Example : 

"It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that from. these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that Cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that the nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perislf from the Earth." 
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Colon. Its use has become much restricted be- 
cause of the tendency toward short sentences punc- 
tuated by the period, or question mark. 

1. When either of two members of a compound 
sentence is subdivided by semicolons they are 
usually separated from each other by the colon. 

2. An added clause without a connecting word 
should be preceded by a colon. Example : 

"My words fly up, 
My thoughts remain below : 
Words without thoughts 
Never to heaven go." 

3. Quotations and formal statements introduced 
by this, there, as follows, and so on, should be 
preceded by a colon. 

Interrogation point. 1. Every direct question. 

2. Direct questions in a series. 

3. To express doubt as to the accuracy of a word 
or a figure, as: "In 1453 (?) the Turks captured 
Constantinople." 

Exclamation point. 1. After every expression of 
strong emotion intended as one exclamation. 

2. To indicate that the expression is sarcastic, 
as : "The man a salesman ! He 's only a common 
order taker." 

3. After interjections, as oh! alas! Example: 
"They say Peace I Peace ! But there is no peace." 

Parenthesis. Words or expressions purely ex- 
planatory and having no grammatical connection 
with the sentence are inclosed by the marks of 
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parenthesis. The dash has been substituted for the 
marks of parenthesis in many cases. 

Brackets. Comments, queries, corrections, criti- 
cisms, and directions should be inclosed in brackets ; 
as, "each one came in their [his] turn." 

Apostrophe. The apostrophe is used to show the 
omission of a letter or letters and to form the pos- 
sessive case and the plurals of letters and figures, 
as : "The 3's and 4's ; the Vs and fs." 

H3rphen. The hyphen is used to join the com- 
ponents of a compound word and to divide a word 
into syllables, as: "A lily-livered knave"; "co-op- 

er-a-tion." 

Pronunciation 

Marks. The common marks are : 



The macron 


- (station) 






The breve 


- (bet) 






The dot 


. (ask) 






The wave 


- (fern) 






The circumflex 


** (urn) 






The cedilla 


, (tagit) 






The diaeresis 


•• (zoology) 






Vocal sounds. 








a as in fate 


1 as in pin 


6 as 


in odd 


a as in fat 


t as in police 


6 as 


in. orb 


a as in ask 


e as in mete 


u as 


in use * 


^ as in ^u 


e as in met 


u as 


in cup 


a as in father 


e as in fern 


U as 


in ryde 


a as in care 


t as in ^vent 


a as 


in ffill 


& as in senate 


as in old 


ti as 


in tirn 


i as in pine 
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Vowels. A vowel is a sound produced by the 
vocal organs in a more or less open position. These 
sounds are more than twenty in number. The 
English written language represents them by the 
letters a, e, i, o, u and the several marks of pronun- 
ciation. When two vowels unite in one syllable to 
form a new sound it is called a diphthong; as. ou 
in house, ol in oil. When two vowels between two 
consonants have but one sound the combination is 
known as a digraph; as, ai in rain, eo in people; ph 
equivalent to f (phone) ; ch when it equals k (cho- 
rus). 

Consonants. Consonant means "sounding with." 
It is a sound made by the interruption of the voice 
or of the breath by articulating one organ of speech 
with another. The vowel sound with all consonants 
is e; except with r, when it modifies to a. 

Some of the consonants when separated from the 
vowel become a mere breath or whisper. These are 
called surds; others even without the vowel in con- 
junction emit a sound of their own. These are 
called sonants. The surds aVe sometimes called 
light and the sonants dark. 

When h is united with a consonant it is said to 
be aspirated, as : ph, th, "th, sh, zK 

The way consonant sounds are produced: 

B, p, ph are made by joining of the lips. 
V is formed by joining the upper teeth with the lower 
lip and forcibly expelling the vowel e. 
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F is made by gently producing the vowel 5 and inter- 
rupting the sound by articulating the upper teeth and 
the lower lip. 

D is produced by joining the forward part of the 
tongue to the roof of the mouth and forcibly ex- 
pelling the vowel 5. 

T is made by articulating the tip of the tongue with 
the roof of the mouth and quickly forcing it free by 
the vowel e. 

N is sounded by gently forming the vowel c and in- 
terrupting it by articulating the forward portion of 
the tongue and the roof of the mouth while the teeth- 
are held slightly apart and the lips open. The sound 
passes through the nasal cavity. 

M is like n a nasal sound, but in making this con- 
sonant the lips will be closed and the back part of 
the tongue will rise toward the soft palate. M be- 
gins by emitting the vowel c and is completed by 
closing the lips and forcing the sound through the 
nasal passage. 

Z is produced by closing the teeth, impinging the 
breath heavily upon the teeth, and quickly opening 
them with a forcible expulsion of the vowel c. 

S starts with the teeth slightly apart and the vowel c; 
as the short c is pronounced the teeth are joined and 
the breath lightly'impinged upon them. 

L and r are pure liquids. The former starts with the 
vowel c and is completed by laying the tongue 
gently against the roof of the mouth; the latter be- 
gins with a and ends by a free and rapid vibfation 
of the tip of the tongue. 

K and g are produced by modification of the breath 
forced against the palate. 

Ph, th, dh, ch (soft), ch (hard), sh and gh follow the 
laws of enunciation which apply to their unaspirated 
forms. 
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For convenience of reference the consonants may 
be tabulated as follows: 



Heavy 


Light 


ASPIIATE 


b 
V 

d 
k 

z 


P 
f 

t 

g 
s 


Ph 

th.th (-dh) 
ch, -efc 
sh, zh 


ng 

r 


m 

1 





C always = s or k; q = k; and j is semi-vowel 
and consonant. It is frequently equivalent to dzh 
as in jet and John. 

Common Marks of Correction for Printer 

In this day of printing every one should be able 
to read and correct ordinary proof sheets. The 
most frequently used marks for the purpose are: 

C The Greek "delta." Stands for the Latin 
word dele which means take out or destroy. 

g) turn a reversed letter. 

^ space or more space. 

^^ less space or no space. 

carry the word farther to left or right. 

sink the letter, word or character to the line, 
■n raise the letter or word to the line. 
in make a new paragraph. 
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?2*<Jj no paragraph wanted. 

small capitals. 

capitals. 

tA/ transpose. 

yfy wrong font. 

J(/.X>. lower case — means change small cap. or cap. 
to small or ordinary type. 

^XJ. see copy. 
Q period. 

A comma. 

^ quotation marks. 

Consult the appendix of an unabridged dictionary 
for further marks and how to use them. 



PART II: RHETORIC 

INTRODUCTION 

"For this end he sent me forth — to make men speakers of 
words and doers of deeds." — Homer. 

IN THAT one sentence there is expressed a 
weighty truth. Deed doing is mightier than 
word speaking. What we do counts for more than 
what we say. But constructive deed doing plus 
constructive word speaking count for much more 
in the winning of success than either one alone. 

Together they make a great team. In one sense 
these two things are the key to the success situ- 
ation. 

Perhaps a better way to put it is they are the 
doors through which man may enter the temple of 
success. 

He whose every act is constructive in the sense in 
which we use that term in this Science, and he 
whose every word is constructive too, cannot fail. 
He is bound to succeed. He is necessarily a man 
of A R E A, for he cannot be a constructive deed 
doer and a constructive word speaker unless the 
capacities, faculties, qualities, and powers of his 
body, intellect, sensibilities, and volition are devel- 
oped, and if they are he is a strong will, a sound 
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"self," a man of Ability, Reliability, Endurance, and 
Action. As such he naturally manifests discrimina- 
tion, ethics, accuracy, and speed, and his life reflects 
right Quality, right Quantity, and right Mode of 
Conduct. Hence he makes operative the principle 
of Service, and the wholly natural result is the 
securing of progressively profitable patronage. 

With these two powers at his command (con- 
structive deed doing and constructive word speak- 
ing) he naturally gains the favorable attention of 
those with whom he comes in contact; he excites 
their interest, he arouses their appreciation, and he 
causes their desire to have the things which he 
wants them to want, and to decide and act as he 
wishes. 

He commands confidence, which we have learned 
is the basis of trade. His words and deeds are such 
that satisfaction is a natural consequence. Thus 
he is a business builder. 

But there are many positive deed doers who are 
not positive word speakers, and they are handi- 
capped. Let us illustrate this point. 

Two young men, John and George, were working 
in a factory. Each was a positive deed doer; each 
did his work well ; each turned out a goodly amount 
of work each day. Neither of them was guilty of 
many errors, either of omission or commission, so 
far as their immediate work was concerned. Each 
needed but little supervision. The Service of each 
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was valuable. Each received as high wages as any- 
one in the factory in his particular line of effort. 

There was no perceptible difference in their work 
so far as physical acts of performance were con- 
cerned. But the president of the company had 
occasion to converse with John and also with 
George on several occasions. Each brought to him 
suggestions from time to time. 

He sooii noticed that it was difficult to under- 
stand just what George was "getting at" when he 
attempted to explain anything. He took more time 
than was necessary to explain a thing ; he murdered 
the English language. His thought often proved 
to be good, but he expressed it so poorly that the 
one to whom he spoke was rarely persuaded to 
think as George thought and do as George wanted 
him to do. 

John's business conversation, on the other hand, 
was brief and to the point. His thoughts (mental 
arrows) were good. His words were well chosen. 
He drove his points home. In a word, his efficiency 
as a positive speaker of words made him persuasive. 

One day this thought occurred to the president: 
"I believe John has the qualities that make for 
leadership. I am about to add a new department 
to our business. I believe I shall put John in charge 

of It." 

He did this because he recognized that John, 
because of his power to persuade people to think as 
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he thought and do as he wanted them to do, would 
make a good leader, a good teacher, a good man- 
ager. And to be a good manager one must be a 
good teacher, a good leader. 

John succeeded and later became one of the lead- 
ing producers of sales as a commercial ambassador, 
or traveling salesman for the house. Later he be- 
came sales manager, and still later one of the lead- 
ing officers of the company. 

George is still working in the factory. 

"The science of business is the science of Serv- 
ice." There is no doubt about that. But John 
serves his company better than George by reason 
of his persuasiveness. 

The one who is competent to serve, and in many 
cases able to render a truly great Service, finds 
it difficult to make the other fallow, the party of 
the second part, the prospective customer, if you 
please, see it that way. 



CHAPTER I 

EFFECTIVENESS OF 
EXPRESSION 

IN LESSON TEN we studied Analysis— the way 
to separate a thing into its parts. 

As applied to the thing to be sold, its function is 
to enable the seller to discover and become familiar 
with all the points which come within the bounds 
of truth that can be made concerning the thing for 
sale. 

These, the points arrived at through analysis, we 
likened to mental arrows. They are indeed impor- 
tant—of all the elements in persuasion there is none 
greater than analysis. As one employs it he should 
not forget the all-the-points idea. The ordinary 
salesmen have some of the points concerning their 
goods. But the scientific salesman, the one desir- 
ing to become a master business builder, wants all 
the points concerning his proposition. 

Fidelity to the principles of analysis as laid down 
in Lesson Ten will take care of this. 

But the power to analyze, even to the point of 
attaining all the points concerning the proposition, 
will not alone attain mastership. Those arrows 
must be sharpened and polished if one would have 
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them reach the mark — hit the bull's eye, as it were 
— in the highest possible percentage of cases. 

And that is the object of this lesson — ^to enable 
the student to sharpen and polish with the instru- 
ment of expression the points or thought-arrows 
which are made with the machine of analysis. 

Thought and expression. It is a fact plain to 
every one that there is room for an almost infinite 
variety of differences between the thoughts of the 
party of the first part, the persuader, and the party 
of the second part, the one to be persuaded. 

This is true in all relationships of life. It is not 
confined to the selling of goods, nor indeed to all 
of trade relationships alone. We find it to be true 
everywhere and all the time. 

The unsound judgments of the party of the sec- 
ond part must be corrected. 

In an earlier lesson we learned the four kinds of 
crooked sticks in the woodpile of judgment; 
namely, hasty judgments, imperfect judgments due 
to faulty senses, prejudiced judgments, and judg- 
ments based on faulty logic. 

In the case of the buyer and seller, the prospect- 
ive buyer is more than likely to have prejudiced 
judgments, judgments which have been prejudiced 
in favor of some other article or some other seller 
of the same article. He may be prejudiced against 
the house which the individual salesman represents. 
Then, in the hurry and rush of modern business. 
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he may form a very hasty judgment concerning the 
goods offered for sale. 

Again, even though he goes through the motions 
of examining the salesman's proposition, some of 
his senses may be imperfect, and therefore he forms 
an imperfect judgment. 

Or because of some fallacious reasoning, either 
his own or that of some one else, he may form an 
illogical judgment. The province of the business- 
building salesman is to render satisfactory Service 
to the patron. He, temporarily at least, does not 
desire the proffered Service. It then becomes the 
province of the salesman to convey thoughts to 
the mind of the prospective patron to the end of 
persuading him to accept the proposed Service by 
purchasing that which is offered for sale and by 
purchasing it at a profit. If the article is really 
valuable the seller is entitled to that profit, because 
of the Service rendered, since Service is cause and 
reward is effect. 

In Lesson Nine we learned that man expresses 
himself through words, deeds, gestures, signs, and 
symbols. We have also learned in Lesson Two 
that two elements enter into the securing of pro- 
gressively profitable patronage: (1) the getting of 
patronage started, and (2) the keeping of the 
patronage obtained. Constructive "deed doing" is 
the important factor in the latter; constructive use 
of words both spoken and written is the important 
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element in the first. Manifestly, gestures, signs, 
and symbols also play their part. This treatise is, 
however, not an exhaustive treatise on the subject 
of expression. We take it for granted that the stu- 
dent is busy and wishes to deal only with the prime 
essentials of effective expression as related to busi- 
ness life. 

We shall therefore discuss the subject of expres- 
sion from the viewpoint of language as the means 
of conveying thought. We shall study how to 
polish the points manufactured by analysis, and 
shall deal with this phase of expression alone in 
this section. 

Spoken language is, of course, the chief medium 
of thought communication from one person to 
another, although advertising — salesmanship by the 
written method — is indeed to-day a most potent 
force in business life. 

The instructions set forth in Lesson Ten for the 
manufacture of points in the rough, the instructions 
here given and in Lessons Eleven and Twelve, will 
be found of immediate value to those engaged in 
all phases of salesmanship, whether by the spoken 
word or by the written method, such as advertising 
circulars, catalogues, booklets, and correspondence. 

Hence we advise every student to master the sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of its use to increase effect- 
iveness in persuasion for the written word as well 
as from the standpoint of the spoken word for the 
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reason that most of us have something to do with 
selling things by correspondence, and it will be 
seen, as we go along, that many of the rules laid 
down herein, will be useful in the framing of adver- 
tisements and the writing of letters — ^indeed, they 
will be found applicable in every relationship of life 
wherein persuasion enters. 

Five important factors. The effective use of 
speech in relation to salesmanship must take cog- 
nizance of the following five factors : 

1. Thoughts or points about the goods to be sold 
or proposition to be presented, as brought out by 
analysis. This factor, then, is the thought-matter 
of the salesman contained in the subject of the sale 
or proposition. 

2. The language used to express those thoughts; 
in other words, the instrument to be used. 

3. The most effective form in which this lan- 
guage or instrument of the speaker is to be used 
in producing the desired effect upon the mind of the 
customer ; that is, enabling him to get the thoughts 
of the speaker or salesman in just that order of 
growth or degree of intensity which will culminate 
in action. 

4. Mode or manner of the speaker. A very impor- 
tant factor in effective expression is the manner of 
the salesman. The mode of him who thinks the 
thoughts and separates them by means of analysis 
and then arranges them by the laws of synthesis; 
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who by suitable rhetoric and expression puts them 
into language of the most effective form, and 
through his personality and by his utterance, voice, 
bodily movements, bearing, gesture, and facial 
expression wields his language in the most effective 
manner ; the mode which will best produce the eight 
necessary effects for the securing of progressively 
profitable patronage, namely, confidence, favorable 
attention, interest, appreciation, desire, decision, 
action and satisfaction. Mode or manner of speak- 
ing is indeed an important factor in expression. 
What is said is important ; but how it is said is im- 
portant, too. 

5. The customer. The final factor entering into 
this problem of transferring suggestions or 
thoughts from the mind of the speaker to the lis- 
tener — from the seller to the buyer — is the quick 
recognition on the part of the speaker as to the 
character of the listener. This takes into account 
his temperament, mental type, and motives. 

This also determines whether he needs further 
information in order to thoroughly understand the 
nature of the article and the exact terms of the 
proposition; how best his interest can be devel- 
oped; whether he needs to be convinced by argu- 
ment and proof, or persuaded by touching the emo- 
tional side of his nature, thus leading him to deci- 
sion and action. In other words, the fifth factor 
is the required mental process to be developed in 
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the mind of the listener. These five factors are 
always present whenever spoken language is used 
as a medium between the thoughts of seller and 
buyer. 

To recapitulate briefly, these are : 

1. The salesman's thought-matter. 

2. His language as an instrument of expression. 

3. The most effective form in the use of this 
instrument. 

4. The manner of using the instrument by the 
salesman. 

5. The required thought-matter in the mind of 
the customer. 

Lesson Ten was devoted to the method of obtain- 
ing clear and adequate knowledge of the selling 
article or proposition by the far-reaching process of 
analysis. We are now to consider language as an 
instrument : 

1. The form of this instrument. 

2. The manner in which it is used. 

3. The effect of the language used upon the 
mind of the customer. 

The Form of Language to Be Used in Effective 

Thought-Expression 

A certain simple nursery rhyme might be very 

incorrectly expressed as follows: 

"Two beautiful specimens of human innocence and hap- 
piness, in the harmonious and happy springtime of that mar- 
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velous period of life known as juvenescence, were on a cer- 
tain occasion directed to ascend a locality of no little altitude 
and there to obtain in a receptacle provided for the purpose, 
a certain quantity of that universal aqueous fluid, without 
which neither animal nor vegetable life can exist. It seems 
that the specimens of youthful humanity heretofore men- 
tioned were of opposite sexes. The individual representing 
the more vigorous and usually pugnacious sex, having ful- 
fllled his mission in obtaining the aqueous fluid, meeting an 
obstacle on his descent, suddenly met the fate which that 
giant of our terrestrial ball metes out to his unsuspecting 
victims. In other words, the youth was seized by this giant, 
gravitation, succumbed to him, with the result of a fractured 
cranium. His female companion did not long remain un- 
captured by the giant to whom we have referred. Whether 
she met the fate of her male companion, the records of no 
period, ancient or modem, seem to reveal, but legendary 
accounts enable us to state with some degree of positiveness 
that this charming specimen of femininity was projected 
downward in a heterogeneous fashion. 

Simplicity. The foregoing account of a certain 
event might be one version of a familiar story ; but 
the most of us would prefer another version : 

"Jack and Jill 

Went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down 

And broke his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after." 

Here, then, is an example of the same thought 
expressed in two quite different styles of language. 

Among the young men of the author's early 
acquaintance was one who, if he wished to ask 
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somebody to pass- the salt and pepper, would 
express himself like this: "Will you kindly be so 
gracious as to transmit the condiments?'' 

His speech would have been much more effective 
had he simply said : "Will you please pass the salt 
and pepper?" 

This young man tried to sell goods, but failed 
to make marked success. One of the great causes 
of his failure was that his arrows were too clumsy ; 
he did not shave them down; they were heavy 
with surplus timber. 

Plain old Anglo-Saxon is good enough. The dis- 
play of big words, simply because one has a knowl- 
edge of them, is as vulgar as the ostentatious dis- 
play of wealth. It expresses the spirit of Cowper's 
couplet again, "Knowledge is proud that he has 
learned so much," and he (vain knowledge) wants 
to display his learning; "Wisdom," the more pre- 
cious thing, "is humble that she kndws no more." 

Factors which influence choice of language. The 
manner in which one selects and arranges words 
to express his thoughts depends upon his educa- 
tional training from infancy onward. It also 
depends to a great extent upon natural gifts, 
although if not naturally gifted with fluent speech, 
it by no means follows that one cannot acquire it. 
Each has the power to acquire a good vocabulary, 
if he is but willing to pay the price of effort to 
obtain it. 

Further, it depends upon accuracy in selecting 
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the right word to express v a given idea and upon 
the wise arrangement of these words in such a way 
as to express the thought intended. 

It also depends upon observation and practice in 
speaking and the power to assimilate certain char- 
acteristics of style which one recognizes in the con- 
versation, address, or speech of those who are con- 
sidered models in oral expression. 

Grammar. Language, to be efficient in persuasion, 
must of course be grammatically correct. Some 
salesmen who murder the English language succeed 
better than others who use the purest diction, but 
it does not follow from this that those who do not 
use language correctly would not succeed still bet- 
ter if they used "good grammar.'' It matters not 
how it is acquired, but acquired it must be if the 
highest possible art of persuasion is to be attained. 
Poor English in respect to grammar falls as 
unpleasantly upon the cultured ear as do discordant 
notes upon the ear of the trained musician. 

Acquiring a good vocabulary. We have said that 
the manner in which words are selected and 
arranged depends in part upon the acquiring of a 
vocabulary. This is an essential point and inas- 
much as the lack of a good vocabulary is a diffi- 
culty with which many have to contend, I §hall 
quote at this point from the experience of one who 
was not naturally gifted in the use of words, but 
who, by dint of hard work, succeeded in getting a 
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good working vocabulary by a method which I have 
found to be most practicable. 

The student will find the method as outlined of 
immense service in polishing the points manufac- 
tured by analysis. 

With the thoughts inscribed on those cards, the 
use of which was advised in Lesson Ten, the next 
step is to rewrite them and in so doing to express 
them in the best possible words. Words are the 
clothing of thoughts, and thoughts, like people, 
make a better appearance when well dressed. One 
cannot dress well without plenty of clothes ; neither 
can one dress his thoughts well without an abun- 
dance of words. The salesman to whom we have 
referred writes as follows: 

"If the relation of a personal experience may be pardoned, 
let me tell you how I once added many new words to my 
vocabulary, by means of a brief course of study. 

"When I began my work as a salesman, I found one of my 
greatest defects to be a lack of fluency in speech; a diffi- 
culty in expressing my thoughts adequately, because of the 
necessity of seeking the proper words to set forth my mean- 
ing. Hence I resolved that I would do my utmost to remedy 
this want and set about it as follows : 

"I had heard that Charles Dickens wrote from a wonder- 
fully rich vocabulary; that he used a very wide range of 
words. Hence I began the reading of 'David Copperfield,* 
not so much from my interest in it as a work of fiction, 
although it is truly a charming story, but for the purpose of 
appropriating to my own use in business the words which 
Dickens employed as a novelist. 
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"A casual reading of the book would have been of no 
value to me in this design, so I read it in constant company 
with a dictionary. I read it slowly and with the purpose of 
looking up the meaning of every word which I did not 
thoroughly understand. 

"Often one can judge the meaning of a word from the 
context and thus not lose the sense of any given sentence, 
even though his mind may not be very clear as to a certain 
word contained in it. However, my aim was to increase my 
vocabulary, and I made it my business to learn the exact 
meaning of each word as I came to it. 

"I found it also a good rule to pause at many words and 
test myself in furnishing their synonyms ; that is, I would ask 
myself at every such word if I could use any other to take 
its place. If I could not, I immediately looked up that 
word with a view to finding its various equivalents. 

"In this manner I read the entire story, manufacturing as 
I went along a pocket dictionary of my own. The result 
was that when I had finished reading the story I possessed 
a little book full of words and their synonyms, words that 
were not familiar to me before reading 'David Copperfield.* 

"This task completed, I immediately set about reading the 
book a second time, endeavoring to recall, with the use of 
my pocket dictionary, the definitions and synonyms of such 
words as I had underscored during my first reading. I 
found with much pleasure that I was mostly successful, 
although sometimes under the necessity of consulting my 
little book. 

"On finishing this process, and before permitting myself to 
read anything else, except to scan the daily papers, I read the 
book for a third time in the same manner and then discov- 
ered, to my great satisfaction, that I was able to recall 
almost instantly the definition and synonym. 

"While the second, and especially the third, reading of the 
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book was somewhat tedious, I found that the several weeks 
occupied in this manner had been most profitably spent. I 
had added greatly to my stock-in-trade of words with which 
to express ideas/* 

We hope that many students will decide to try 
the plan just outlined. Those who do will find 
that the instruction on analytic reading given in 
the textbook accompanying Lesson One will aid 
very materially. 

Need of study of expression. If the foregoing 
method be employed for a few months, the sales- 
man who has followed it will not say, in presenting 
his goods or proposition, "These hain't quite so nice 
lookin' as them over there, but they's better stuff 
in these yere." Of course this is an exaggerated 
sample of faulty English, but it emphasizes the 
point, and some salesmen are guilty of errors 
almost as serious. 

One who would thus murder the English lan- 
guage needs not only to read good books, in accord- 
ance with the method above advised, but even to 
attend a day school, or a night school, or take a 
correspondence course until he acquires proficiency 
in correct expression. 

It is fortunate, however, that there are but few 
engaged in trade so poorly prepared as he. In 
most cases the desired improvement can be effected 
without the necessity of quitting one's work to 
attend school. The correct nourishment process of 
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education can be pursued in the great school of 
*'hard knocks/' 

It is chiefly a question of desire to improve 
"mental hunger*' and the putting forth of proper 
effort to gratify that desire. The law of habit will 
always work if given the opportunity through the 
law of repetition of emanant volition, as explained 
in Lessons Six and Seven. 

The great requisite is to be thrifty of time — not 
to waste precious moments, but utilize them all to 
the end of profitable study. 

There are many inexpensive handbooks which 
treat of the more common errors in the use of lan- 
guage. A careful study of any of them will set the 
blundering speaker right, if he will only practice 
what is there clearly taught. 

How a busy man learned German. As a practical 
example of what can be done in this direction, a 
baker in Albany, having found that it would be 
much to his advantage to speak the German lan- 
guage since many of his customers were German, 
procured the necessary books and, in the odds and 
ends of his time, although a very busy man, suc- 
ceeded in becoming a good speaker of German. 

When a busy man can do this — that is, learn to 
speak a foreign language — any one should certainly 
be able to learn to speak his own language cor- 
rectly. Any normal man or woman can do it. It 
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is simply a problem of desire to accomplish it, plus 
application. 

Assuming, then, that the language used by the 
salesman is grammatically correct, the next point to 
be observed in "polishing the points," or sharpening 
the arrows, is this: Given a certain thought or 
series of thoughts, he may express the thought or 
series of thoughts in language : 

1. In a concise style, or in a diffuse style. 

2. In a simple style, or in a highly ornamental 
style. 

3. In a puerile or boyish style, or in a dignified 
and manly style. 

4. In a crisp and "right to the point," clear-cut 
style, or in an involved, long-drawn-out, 
complicated style. 

5. In a charming, taking, precise style, or in a 
disagreeable, repellant style. 

Diction in conveying thought. Right diction sig- 
nifies choosing the correct word to express the idea 
in mind. 

The first rule of diction relates to purity of 
w^ords. The words selected should be (1) in repu- 
table use, (2) in national use, atid (3) in present 
use. That is, the speaker's words should be those 
in good usage. 

When one habitually uses slang expressions and 
so-called "smart" words he is violating purity of 
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speech, and should remember that such words may 
fall upon cultured ears. Moreover, there are in the 
English language sufficient words to express all 
of one's ideas correctly without resorting to non- 
reputable diction. 

Again, one should avoid barbarisms, or words not 
in good use, and those going out of use ; also such 
new words as are of doubtful propriety. 

Another error in diction consists in confounding 
words similar in appearance or in sound. For 
example, "This plan is not practical" when the 
word should be practicable. 

Again, "I do not propose to accept that offer," 
when the words should be, "I do not purpose to 
accept/* 

Another species of impropriety in diction consists 
in repetition, or redundance, of words or ideas. For 
example: "My past experience teaches me this"; 
omit the word past, because all experience is "past." 

"This is a more superior article," is incorrect. 
The right usage is, "This is a superior article." The 
violated rule in this instance is the use of double 
comparatives (more and superior). 

Again, one should avoid the use of words which 
are apparently correct when they really have not 
the meaning intended. For example, many say: 
"I confess I was a little late." What is really meant 
is, "I admit I was a little late." 

The first essential, then, is that words and 
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phrases to be correct must be in good use; the 
second essential is to avoid errors in the form of 
words, and errors in grammar and in the meaning 
of words and phrases. 

Precision. The second important rule of diction 
is known as precision. By this is meant that the 
speaker must see to it that the word or expression 
means exactly what he intends it to mean, neither 
more nor less. 

Precision in the use of words is largely increased 
by the study of synonyms and practice in their cor- 
rect use until one unconsciously acquires the habit 
of using just the right word to express the idea 
intended. 

Any good, unabridged dictionary, or, better still, 
a handbook of synonyms, is invaluable for this pur- 
pose. On this important point, precision in the 
use of words is at once indicated by the speaker's 
use of synonymous words and expressions. 

A good rule to practice for precision or exactness 
of expression is the study of model speakers and 
the best authors. 

Both purity and precision in language are essen- 
tial qu^Jities no matter what other desirable qual- 
ities of style are used. 



CHAPTER II 

STYLE AND ITS ESSENTIALS 

"QTYLE," says Jonathan Swift, the author of 
O "Gulliver's Travels," *'is proper words in 
proper places/' 

Every speaker has some kind of style. Why is 
it that some persons are poor and others rich in 
the forms of their speech? A complete answer to 
this question will show that a good style depends 
upon the art of using the right words in the right 
places. 

The essential rhetorical qualities of style are four 
in number: 

L Unity in style. 

2. Clearness in style. 

3. Energy in style. 

4. Elegance in style. 

These four essentials arise from the relations 
between thought and language and the relations of 
the speaker to the hearer. 

Unity in Style 

By unity in style is meant keeping the subject 
of thought in mind as much as possible ; talking to 
the point and not digressing. 
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Some speakers will begin a story, description, 
line of argument, or other form of discourse and, 
before many words have been spoken, will wander 
off into other fields of thought, thereby losing sight 
of the main point or object of the discourse in 
question. 

The speaker should observe some natural order 
in the presentation of his thought. 

This order is best determined, at least as far as 
business-building salesmanship is concerned, by the 
methods outlined in Lessons Eleven and Twelve on 
Synthesis. 

Lessoti Ten taught us to distinguish the main 
points and subordinate points under each principal 
feature, and Lessons Eleven and Twelve will show 
how to arrange all thoughts and elements in a 
logical and convincing order. 

If one remembers to keep to the outline of his 
subject, as determined by analysis and synthesis, 
there will be little danger of mind or word wander- 
ing. His speech will be direct and straight to the 
mark. 

Short sentences, as a rule, if arranged in a sys- 
tematic and logical order, following the line of 
thought to be expressed, conduce to unity. 

In this connection we would say, "Learn to cease 
talking when the thought has been expressed ; that 
is, close the sentence when it should be closed. Do 
not flounder along in conversation or address by 
too frequent use of 'and-ah,* 'and-ah'." 
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Clearness in Style 

This quality consists in using appropriate words 
— no more or no less in number than are necessary 
to express the thought intended, and arranged as 
nearly as may be in the order of the thought which 
the sentence expresses. 

"Please say that again; I did not catch your 
meaning," or "I do not understand you" is not infre- 
quently thought, even if not expressed, when a 
lack of clearness in style is the cause of such 
remark. 

Elements of clearness. Some of the fundamental 
elements which determine clearness of style are: 

1. Clearness of thought on the part of the 
speaker or writer. 

2. Ease of interpretation by the hearer or 
reader. 

3. The choice of words used to represent ideas. 

4. The number of words used and their arrange- 
ment in sentences. 

5. The kinds of sentences used and their rela- 
tion to each other. 

In considering these five elements of clearness 
one should remember that what is perfectly clear 
in the speaker's mind, even though put in the exact 
language necessary to express his thoughts, is not 
necessarily clear to the listener. 

The fact is that language, in order to be effective 
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in reaching the listener's mind, should be within 
the range of the understanding of the listener as 
to the meaning; that is, in telling or describing, 
reasoning or appealing, the speaker must not choose 
a form of expression "over the heads of the lis- 
tener/' Use the "Please pass the pepper" style 
rather than "Graciously transmit the condiments." 

A thought expressed in technical terms may 
possess clearness of style and yet be in an almost 
unknown language to the listener. For example, 
an electrician, in describing a dynamo, might 
employ the very clearest language if addressed to 
electricians; while the same language, addressed to 
those unacquainted with the technical names of the 
various parts of a dynamo and their uses, might be 
wholly unintelligible. 

On the other hand, we may be certain that clear- 
ness in language implies clearness of thought. This 
is a most important point. 

The proposition concerning which the salesman 
has thought so deeply seems very clear to him, but 
his prospective customer may never have heard of 
it before. 

The salesman must not expect too much of him. 
It took him a long time to master it and see it 
clearly in all its aspects. One must do his work 
well indeed to convey his thought to the mind of 
the listener in a few minutes and make it nearly 
as plain to him as it is to the speaker. 
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Six rules for clearness. The following six rules 
quoted from Allyn and Bacon's "English Composi- 
tion," contain excellent advice about securing clear- 
ness in style : 

"1. See that the thought is clear in your own 

mind. 
'2. Never use a word whose meaning you do 

not know. 
'3. Discriminate carefully in the use of syn- 
onyms. 
"4. Place the adverb near the word it modifies 
— the word *only' requires particular atten- 
tion as to its correct place in the sentence. 
"5. Place adjectives and adverbial phrases so 
that there will be no question as to what 
they limit ; 
"6. So construct the sentence that there will 
be no doubt as to the antecedent of each 
pronoun, whether it is personal, relative, or 
adjective." 
A violation of unity in style destroys its clear- 
ness. For example : "We saw the house in which 
Morse, the inventor of the electric telegraph, was 
born, an invention that doubtless exceeds in its 
commercial uses, such as its use in connection with 
railroads and daily news, commercial interests and 
the like, far beyond any human foresight." 
As the old saying is, "There is neither head nor 
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tail to language constructed in this style." It begins 
somewhere and ends anywhere. Let us avoid sen- 
tence structure like this. 

We should be careful when speaking upon par- 
ticular objects or propositions to use particular and 
not general terms, remembering that description is 
always concerned with particulars and not with 
classes of things. 

Undoubtedly, it is better to say: "The traveler 
went to bed and was soon asleep," than to say, 
"The traveler, being excessively weary, retired to 
his sleeping chamber where Morpheus soon exerted 
a somniferous influence upon him." 

In the arrangement of members or clauses or 
sentences remember that "and" connects words, 
phrases, and clauses of like construction and that 
we should not use two different kinds of construc- 
tion in two parts of the same sentence connected 
by "and." 

Here are two sample violations of this rule : "I 
called upon Mr. A., and his son was not at home" ; 
or, again, "I know you will like this line of linen — 
and — what time did you say the next train leaves?" 

Classification of sentences as to length and clear- 
ness. Sentences as to length may be classed in 
three divisions: (1) short sentences; (2) medium 
length sentences ; (3) long sentences. 

Sentences in respect to clearness of style have 
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three forms: (1) periodic; (2) loose in structure; 
(3) balanced or contrasted sentences. The follow- 
ing are examples of each of the three kinds : 

1. The periodic: A good style calls for more or 
less change from the loose to the periodic sentence. 
It gives variety and liveliness. 

The periodic sentence is one in which the full 
thought is not grammatically completed until the 
last word is reached. Whenever the sentence can 
be grammatically completed at one or more points 
before the last word, it is a loose sentence. 

The normal English sentence is loose. The 
periodic sentence will consequently be used spar- 
ingly. An example of the periodic sentence is as 
follows : 

"While he still felt the warm clasp of the hand in his, 
while friendly voices sounded yet near, while the loved faces 
were just beginning to fade from his sight, mistaking the 
approach of death for eventide, he, lifting his almost palsied 
hand and beckoning toward the open window, cried, 'More 
light.' " 

The foregoing sentence can be given the loose 
form of construction as follows: 

"Mistaking the approach of death for eventide, he, lifting 
his almost palsied hand and beckoning towards the open win- 
dow, cried 'More light,* while he still felt the warm clasp 
of the hand in his, while friendly voices sounded yet near, 
while the loved faces were just beginning to fade from his 
sight." 
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2. The loose sentence is converted into the 
periodic effect, 

(1) By inverting the clauses: 

(a) I will accept, if you (b) If you can arrange 
can arrange for par- for partial payments, 

tial payments. I will accept. 

(2) By the use of correlatives: 

(a) I had no confidence (b) I had confidence 
in his first point, and neither in his first 

none in his second. point nor in his sec- 

ond. 

(3) By using a subordinate in place of a coor- 
dinate conjunction: 

(a) I was unable to come (b) Though unable to 

to a decision and ac- come to a decision, I 

cepted the judgment accepted the judg- 

of the boss. • ment of the boss. 

(4) By substituting a participial for other 

clause and changing the order : 

(a) He promptly decided, (b) Being a wise man, he 
as he was a wise promptly decided, 

man. 

When carefully composed, the periodic form not 
only adds to the clearness of the sentence but in a 
measure compels the attention of the listener, since 
he is in an attitude of expectancy in reference to 
the main thought. 

Loose sentences, especially if Ipng, have a tend- 
ency to dispersion of thought and hence to render 
the meaning involved. 
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3. The balanced or contrasted sentence. Here 
one thought is set off against another in contrast, 
as: "Talent is something, but tact is everything"; 
"Not only does the miser handle gold and pile gold, 
but he also dreams gold." Some of the finest 
examples of the use of the balanced sentences are 
in the proverbs of the Bible. 

Skill in the combination of periodic, loose, and 
balanced sentences is an important element in pro- 
ducing clearness of style. Cultivate the periodic 
and the balanced sentence. 

Energy or Strength in Style 

This is the third important quality in style. 
While clearness appeals directly to the intelligence, 
energy appeals more to the emotional nature. 

Sometimes a brevity of expression adds greatly 
to the strength of style and again, energy in style 
is best gained by fullness and repetition. Energy, 
like clearness, depends upon the choice of words, 
the number of words used, and whether sentences 
are periodic, loose, or balanced. 

As an illustration of energy, directness, and clear- 
ness that has never been surpassed, we give the 
dedication address of President Lincoln on the bat- 
tlefield of Gettysburg, November 19, 1863 : 

"Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
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cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now 
we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation or any nation so conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting 
place for those who here gave up their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world 
will little note nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work that they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is 
rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us, — that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that the nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth." 

Six rules for energy of style. We may summarize 

the principles for securing energy of style in the 

following rules: 

1. Use no more words than are necessary. 

2. Close sentences and clauses with words 
expressing the important idea. 

3. Arrange words, phra,ses and clauses so as to 
make a climax when possible. 

4. Remember that climax is obtained by rising 
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in thought from the least important to the 
most important point to be expressed. 

5. An interrogative form of sentence is often 
stronger than the mere statement of the 
same thought; for example, "When shall we 
be stronger; will it be the next week? or 
the next year?" from Patrick Henry's famous 
speech. 

6. Strength or energy in style is most of all 
secured by the judicious use of figurative 
language and, because of this, we shall pres- 
ently give considerable space to the discus- 
sion of rhetorical figures. 

Elegance and Harmony of Style 

While language is not music, yev there is a sem- 
blance of music in an elegant and harmonious style 
of language, whether spoken or written. 

It must be evident that the speaker will secure 
and hold the favorable attention of his hearers when 
there is rhythm, harmony, and beauty in his lan- 
guage ; and that he will affect the hearer's mind and 
heart with greater power in the use of an elegant 
style, than in the use of a tame, inharmonious, com- 
monplace form of expression. 

In securing elegance and harmony in language 
composition, due attention to choice and arrange- 
ment of words should be given. 

If several words in the same relation occur in a 
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sentence, place the shortest first and the longest 
last. It is more harmonious to say, "The house is 
large, well-heated, and elegantly furnished," than 
to say, "The house is elegantly furnished, well- 
heatedj and large"; or again, "This line of goods, 
though plain, is durable and comparatively inex- 
pensive," than to say, "This line of goods is com- 
paratively inexpensive and durable, though* plain." 

A repetition of similar sounds in a sentence ren- 
ders that sentence inharmonious and therefore 
inelegant. For example, "Finally, our rapidly mov- 
ing train hurriedly passed out of the city." This 
sentence should be reconstructed somewhat thus: 
"Finally, as the speed of the train increased, we 
were hurried out of the city." 

Though elegance or beauty of style charms the 
ear and touches the heart, we should not sacrifice 
unity, clearness, and energy for the sake of attain- 
ing elegance of expression. For example, one 
should not be so fond of hearing himself discourse 
elegantly that he talks the customer into a sale 
and then out of it again. 



CHAPTER in 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

FIGURATIVE language is so common in con- 
versation that it would be inconsistent to omit 
mention of it in this study of practical rhetoric. 
This is a strenuous life we lead to-day, but, with 
all of it, people continue to talk in language of a 
more or less imaginative turn and to bring into 
conversation apt references and comparisons for 
which the imagination is wholly responsible — ^with 
many thanks to the imagination. 

Classification of figures of speech. The different 
figures of speech may be classified as shown on 
page 109. 

Those names are formidable to look at, perhaps; 
but they are much like the names of our Russian 
friends — the only terrible thing about them. Meet 
them face to face and you will probably say : "Why, 
I've known you for a long time, but I never knew 
your name before." 

Any one who reads the definitions and illustra- 
tions following will discover that he has been using 
these figures of speech ever since his childhood. 
We are only classifying them that the student may 
come to an understanding of their worth and rela- 
tive value in his business and social conversation. 

108 
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The Common Figures of Rhetoric 

Founded on resemblance 



1. Simile 

2. Metaphor 

3. Personification 



4. Metonymy 

5. Hyperbole 

6. Apostrophe 

7. Vision 

8. Antithesis 

9. Climax 

10. Epigram 

11. Irony 

12. Interrogation 



Founded on contiguity 



Founded on contrast 



Simile. The comparing or likening of two things 
by means of words of comparison to show that the 
two things have points of resemblance or qualities 
in common. The usual words .of comparison are 
"like" and "as." Illustrations : 

"In Argument Similes are like Songs in Love; 
They much describe, they nothing prove." — Prior. 

"At low water the narrow strait is as pacific a stream 
as you would wish to see, but as the tide rises it be- 
gins to fret; at half tide it roars with might and 
main like a bull bellowing for more drink; but when 
the tide is full, it relapses into quiet, and, for a time, 

sleeps as soundly as an alderman after dinner.*' 
* — Irving. 

"There he stood like a stag at bay." 
"True eloquence is like the outburst of a mighty foun- 
tain." 

Metaphor. Metaphor is intensified simile, going 
farther than likening one thing to another and say- 
ing that one thing is another, and all because cer- 
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tain seemingly common qualities are noticed. Illus- 
trations : 

"He is the lion of the hour." 
"This world is all a fleeting show." 
"He is a wolf in sheep's clothing." 
"Flowers are the stars of the earth." 
*'Art is the child of nature." 

"Massachusetts had her witches and burned them; Edison 
is an acknowledged wizard and we laud him to the skies." 

Personification. Personification endows the lower 
animals, inanimate objects, or abstract ideas with 
the attributes of persons. Illustrations : 

"Love took up the glass of time and turned it in his 
glowing hands." 

"Knowledge comes, but Wisdom lingers." 

"Columbia! Columbia! To glory arise! The queen of the 
earth and the child of the skies." 

"Nature gathers up the fragments that nothing shall be 
lost." 

Metonjmiy: Metonymy means change of name. 

It is the designation of an object by one of its 
attributes or qualities. It is based upon the con- 
tiguity of two objects of thought in time or space. 
A species of metonymy is called synecdoche. 
There is no particular advantage in retaining a 
distinction between the two. 

Metonymies have been divided and subdivided 
until the best memory would be tried to record 
and recall them. Metonymies greatly enrich the 
language and explain many of the anomalous uses 
of words. Illustrations: 
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1. Effect for cause, or the cause for the effect, 
as : "Can gray hairs (effect of old age) make 
folly venerable?" 

2. Sign for the thing signified, as: "The pen 
(power of thought) is mightier than the 
sword (military power)." 

3. The container for the thing contained, as: 
"The chair announced the decision of the 
house." 

4. Name of place or of the source for the prod- 
uct, as: "Smyrna (rugs), China (wares). 
Alpaca (cloth), Dresden (china)." 

5. The author for his works, as : "Do you read 
Shakespeare?" 

6. Part for the whole, as: "All hands were at 
work" ; "There are twenty sail in the offing." 

7. Whole for part, as: "The world (people in 
general) knows the secret of his success.' 



» 



Hyperbole. Hyperbole makes a statement stronger 
by representing things to be greater or less, better 
or worse, than they really are. It is a valuable 
figure but should be used discreetly and should not 
exaggerate to the extent of the ridiculous. Illus- 
trations : 

"The waves rose mountain high." 
"That man is a walking encyclopedia." 
"That lightning express beats the lightning itself." 
*If I had a microscope powerful enough, I should like to 
put that man on the slide and examine him." 
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It is a matter of considerable concern, however, 
that some salesmen are altogether too proficient in 
the use of this figure of speech, and the result is 
that they allow it to affect their statements of fact 
to such an extent that they find it impossible to 
inspire a customer with the confidence required for 
building up trade. 

This mistake is traceable to lack of discrimina- 
tion. Facts must be stated in actual and definite 
terms, and figurative language should be used for 
illustrative purposes only. But one must see to it 
that it does not in any way change the color of 
truth in any part of his selling talk. 

An apostrophe is a turning in a direct address to 
the absent as if present, the inanimate as living, or 
the abstract as personal. It is allied to and often 
combined with personification and may take the 
form of an exclamation, as : 

"0, father Abraham! What these Christians are!" 
"My country, 't is of thee!" 

Vision is a figure in which the past or the future 
is looked upon as present. It is calculated to arouse 
the emotions and is used in appealing to the feel- 
ings. For a fine example of vision see Ingersoirs 
"Memorial Day Oration." 

Antithesis consists in bringing opposites into one 
view. The proper form of antithesis is the balanced 
sentence. It may, however, consist in the thought 
irrespective of the form of the sentence. Examples : 
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"To err is human, to forgive divine." 

"Gold cannot make a man happy, any more than rags can 
make him miserable." 

"The world will little note nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here." 

Climax consists in the arrangement of words, 
clauses, or sentences in a series so as to produce 
increase of impressiveness, as: "We first endure, 
then pity, then embrace"; "In a larger sense we 
cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground." 

Read again Lincoln's Gettysburg oration and 
observe all the figures of speech there employed. 
Note particularly the last sentence is loose in form; 
there are four clauses each beginning with "that" 
added to the main statement and forming as a whole 
a most impressive climax. 

Epigram originally meant an inscription on a 
monument. It means any pointed expression, but 
as a figure of speech has come to be applied to a 
statement in which there is an apparent contra- 
diction between the sense and the form of the 
words, as: "Sortie are too foolish to commit fol- 
lies"; "Our strength grows out of our weakness"; 
"A great man is always willing to be little." 

Irony. Irony is the figure of contradiction; one 
thing is said and the opposite is meant. It says 
yes and means no. It praises to condemn. It pro- 
fesses to believe that it may ridicule and give the 
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lie. It is a combination of disbelief and mockery 
and is therefore dangerous because it is negative 
from start to finish. Do not use it; but study it 
closely to be able to parry it with good humor and 
kindness when an occasional customer uses it. 

Illustrations : " 'Yes/ continued the simpering^ 
sentimental, half-educated society bud, 'I simply 
adore Browning.' 'Ah !' remarked the man who 
had no regard for the poet, 'what a pity Browning 
can't hear you say that'." 

Job's friends were calling on him every day sug- 
gesting some new remedy for his boils. They 
wearied him beyond endurance and at last he 
retorted: "No doubt that ye are the people and 
wisdom will die with you." 

From the definitions and illustrations of the seven 
more commonly used rhetorical figures, the student 
will readily see the scope of their application in 
spoken and written language. They may be used 
with powerful effect in ordinary story-telling and 
the narration of events, from the most simple to 
the most complex. In description, they are of spe- 
cial importance, since they picture to the mind 
realities with far greater power than plain language 
could possibly do. They also may be used with 
decided benefit in the different forms of argument 
leading to conviction and are of superior worth in 
effective persuasion, especially in the third selling 
talk and even at times in the introduction. 
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Interrogation is a figure of speech when an affir- 
mation is expressed in the form of a question, as: 
"Shall not the judge of all the earth do right?" 

Five rules for the use of figures : 

1. Figures of speech should add clearness or 
impressiveness. Hence they should not be 
founded on resemblances that are too evi- 
dent or too far-fetched. 

2. Figures should harmonize with the character 
of the discourse and be illustrative of the 
subject under discussion. 

3. Figures should be varied. To carry a single 
figure too far gives weakness instead of 
strength. 

4. Metaphors should not be mixed. "We can- 
not take up arms against a sea of troubles." 
"We cannot embark into the feature on 
which the subject hinges." 

5. Metaphorical language and plain language 
should not be blended, as: "He flung his 
powerful frame into the saddle and his great 
soul into the cause." 



CHAPTER IV 
PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE DELIVERY 

BY REFERRING to page 83, we see that there 
are five factors to be considered whenever 
spoken language is used as a medium of thought 
communication. It is to the third factor we shall 
now give our attention; that is, the most effective 
form of language. 

By "form" we mean effective delivery of spoken 
language. This includes the speaker himself, his 
voice, bearing, or attitude, gesture, facial expres- 
sion, bodily movements — in fact, the personality of 
the speaker. 

It is by the effective use of these agents of 
expression in conveying the subject matter of 
thought by means of language with all its accom- 
paniments and figures of rhetoric that the speaker 
is to affect the hearer in entertaining him, convinc- 
ing him, and persuading him to decision and action 
— the target aimed at with the mental arrows, 
manufactured with the implement of Synthesis. 

Cultivation of the Voice - 

One cannot expect to cut grass easily with a dull 
scythe ; neither should he expect to reach the heax'ts 
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of his hearers with rough, rasping tones. In fact, 
it is difficult to estimate the wonderful influence 
that the several qualities of voice have upon the 
attentive mind. 

Breathing. In order to produce voice one must 
use breath, tone, and speech; hence the first requi- 
site is good control and management of the breath 
in speaking. To get such control, breathing exer- 
cises should be frequently practiced. (See Lesson 
Six.) This strengthens the muscles connected with 
the breathing apparatus and enables one to become 
more skilled in using his breath in the production 
of tone. 

Tones are produced by the action of the breath 
upon the vocal cords situated in the larynx or music 
box of the throat. Upon the length, size, and ten- 
sion of these cords depend the quality (or kind) of 
tone, the strength or power of the tone, and the 
pitch, or keynote, of the tone used in speaking or 
singing. 

It is through systematic exercises and training 
that the speaker gets control of these three factors 
in tone production so that he may produce every 
shade and variety of tone. 

Enunciation and articulation. The next stage in 
voice management is to mold these tones into 
effective speech by the various mouth organs — the 
palate, tongue, mouth-chamber, nasal organ, lips, 
and teeth. These are the agents by which tones 
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are applied in enunciating or speaking out clearly 
and distinctly, and in articulating or joining the 
proper organs of speech so as to give distinct utter- 
ance. 

There is a great power in distinct enunciation 
through careful articulation; and it is by the use 
of these two elements of speech that one is enabled 
to make himself understood and felt, provided he 
has something to say and can express it in clear, 
energetic, and elegant language. 

It is an excellent plan to practice pronouncing a 
list of words selected with special reference to culti- 
vating the power of enunciating and articulating 
correctly. A little time thus spent will pay large 
dividends in the effective use of speech. 

Tone quality. As to tone quality cultivate pure, 
mellow, rich, sympathetic, persuasive tones. Again, 
cultivate the habit of speaking positively and not 
in a weak, I-don't-half-believe-it-myself kind of 
tone, because such tones are negative or repellant 
in their effects. 

Positive tones are produced largely by downward 
inflection of the voice. Of course, in interrogating, 
the upward inflection is frequently used, and with 
correctness. 

In emphasizing his speech, one should remember 
that the emphasis of silence is often more effective 
than the shouting out of words in thundering tones. 
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Sharp, piping tones should be avoided, for, as a 

rule, they indicate narrowness of thought and lack 

of self-control. 

Gesture 

Some form of gesture immediately precedes and 
always accompanies voice expression. If the ges- 
tures are natural, the kind, number, and strength 
will depend upon the mental make-up of the 
speaker. 

Gestures should be used in moderation, especially 
avoiding the human trip-hammer and human wind- 
mill kind. 

Facial Expression 

One's facial expression gives meaning to his 
spoken word. If the face is cold, immobile, and has 
a lifeless look, other things being equal, you will 
not expect to hear a persuasive voice. Of course 
there are exceptions, but a live speaker, one whose 
words take hold of the minds and hearts of his 
hearers, gives forth his mind and soul as much by 
facial expression as by the words he speaks. 

"Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh"; but not less true is it that the face, and 
especially the eyes, talk; in any event, they give 
meaning to oral speech. Either physical fatigue or 
lack of mental fire results in the "dead eye" — beware 
of it. So live and learn that your eye may be very 
much alive. 
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Be natural. Still, it is entirely possible to overdo 
facial expression. Beware of the insincere smile or 
the sickly grin. 

The genuine article, the natural smile, sustained 
by the constructive capacities, faculties, qualities, 
and powers of the intellect, sensibilities, body, and 
volition, and these highly developed, will be taken 
at par all the world over. No one can pass its coun- 
terfeit very long anywhere. 

The whole secret is be and don't seem. One must 
make the constructive attribute a part of himself. 
Then it is perfectly natural to do and be what is 
here counseled. 

We have thus far considered the salesman's 
thought-matter, his language, as an instrument of 
expression and the most effective forms of delivery. 
Let us now discuss a fourth element in language 
expression — the form of using language as an 
instrument in reaching the hearer; for we must be 
certain to shoot the "arrows" discussed in Lesson 
Ten to the best advantage. 

Forms of Discourse in Convejdng Thought 

The form in which language is used will depend 
upon the object to be attained. For instance, if 
one wishes to communicate his wants or desires 
concerning his daily necessities he ordinarily uses 
the narrative or descriptive form, or these com- 
bined. 
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Language may be used to convince or to per- 
suade, if one's wants or wishes are not complied 
with. 

Again, if we wish to entertain, amuse, or inform 
our hearers, we commonly use narration or descrip- 
tion, or both these forms combined. 

If we would instruct our hearers, then our lan- 
guage must usually be expository, for making clear 
some general truth or fact, together with its appli- 
cation to special or individual cases. Here again, 
even in this form, in illustrating a point in our 
exposition of a subject we often require the narra- 
tive or descriptive form of language in order to 
bring out our meaning more clearly. 

If we wish to persuade our hearers, we use all 
the forms heretofore mentioned — ^that is, narration, 
description, and exposition — in argument leading to 
conviction or in exhortation or appeal to the emo- 
tional nature. Thus do we lead our hearers to 
"come over to our side" and to agree with us in 
matters of opinion, belief, or decision and action. 

Narration. The fine art of story-telling is an 
accomplishment which no one, and more especially 
the salesman, can afford to overlook. This can be 
greatly overdone, but ability in this direction judi- 
ciously used is a good asset. 

Frequently the ability to secureand hold attention 
through skill in telling a story is the entering wedge 
toward getting hold of the mind and heart of the 
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listener and in securing that rapport or sympathy 
between speaker and hearer so necessary for intro- 
ducing the real object of the speaker's mission. 

In story-telling the speaker should be natural, 
using simple language when simplicity of diction 
will be most effective, embellishing his language 
with all the graces of style when the occasion seems 
to demand it. 

A story, to be effective, must have a point; and 
the narrator's style of language, though it may be 
energetic and elegant, must be so clear that the 
hearer will not be obliged to ask at its conclusion, 
"Well, what is the point to your story ?" 

It is almost unnecessary for us to remark here 
that vulgar and sacrilegious stories, while once the 
order of the day, are now all out of date and looked 
upon as discreditable' by our best business men. 

The listener may laugh and seemingly be amused ; 
and yet almost unconsciously he will feel less con- 
fidence in and respect for the teller of the story. 
But regardless of this adverse subtle effect, this 
hidden danger, it is a low, vulgar practice. 

A self-respecting manhood will openly rebel at 
vile story-telling. 

Remember the man who, when asked if there 
were any ladies present, by one who purposed to 
tell a vile story, answered, "No, there are no ladies 
present, but you had better not tell it, for there may 
be some gentlemen present." 

Description. In the descriptive form or manner 
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of language expression the object is to give a kind 
of combined analysis and synthesis of some indi- 
vidual object, thing, or event. 

Description does not deal with general or class 
conceptions, but always deals with particulars. For 
instance, we describe a particular mineral, flower, 
animal, person, locality, and so on. 

In this connection, in making descriptions for 
comparison of things, care should be taken to ana- 
lyze and bring together again by synthesis the same 
parts, relations, and qualities in the one thing that 
we do in the other; then the comparison between 
the two things is a matter of relative simplicity. 

It may frequently be necessary to use combined 
narration and description in conversing or bring- 
ing out the details of a particular subject for the 
information or enlightenment of the listener or lis- 
teners. In this case, care should be taken to use 
skill in the nice adjustment and interweaving of the 
narrative and descriptive forms of language. 

The descriptive form of language should be used 
largely in the first and second selling talks, as coun- 
seled in Lessons Eleven and Twelve. It involves 
synthesis, or the logical putting together of the 
thoughts or points determined by analysis. 

Exposition. The object of the expository form of 
language is to give instruction and convince by 
argument, or by exhortation and appeal, or to use 
more persuasive language and reach the emotions. 

Exposition is that form of discourse dealing with 
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general themes or class concepts. We give a 
description of a particular thing, but make use of 
exposition in unfolding a general truth. 

If we are talking about commerce, public works, 
municipal legislation, manufactures, or transporta- 
tion as wholes, such subjects require the expository 
form of language expression. 

It is needless to say that here analysis and syn- 
thesis are two powerful instruments in getting at 
the roots of things. It is by their use that we can 
bring out clearly and intelligently as much or as 
little of the real "meat" of the subject we wish to 
present as is judicious for the object required. And 
one can make such application of the general truth 
thus expounded to the particular case coming under 
this general truth as he desires. For example, if 
the speaker thoroughly knows and can give in his 
selling talk a clear exposition of every point in 
detail, concerning leather, in general, then it is an 
easy matter for him to describe and compare a par- 
ticular kind of leather with another kind of the 
same grade or of a different grade. 

In like manner, the same power of exposition of 
a subject applies to any question in the entire 
domain of the necessities and luxuries of life. 

This form of language is used in business-build- 
ing salesmanship more in the second and third sell- 
ing talks than in the introduction or the first selling 
talk. 

Persuasion. It is a fact in Nature that man's 
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volition is reached either through his intellect or 
his feelings. In the former case he is convinced 
by argument directed to his reasoning powers; in 
the latter case his feelings are touched by exhorta- 
tion and appeal to his emotional nature through 
the skillful use of narrative and descriptive lan- 
guage and by the speaker's own manifestations of 
heart feeling and the genuineness of his belief 
touching the matter in question. 

Suppose the salesman, for instance, interviews a 
customer who says, "Yes, I need this and should 
like it; but I do not see my way clear to purchase 
it." 

Here the salesman must use a simple but effect- 
ive argument in which he endeavors to show that 
the great usefulness or profit resulting from the 
purchase of the article more than offsets the 
apparent impossibilities of furnishing the means to 
acquire the article; also, that by economizing in 
other directions the difficulty in paying for the 
article in question may, after all, be overcome. 

Another class of customers will say, "Yes, I can 
afford this article; it is not a question of cost, but 
really, I do not care for it." 

This class of customers needs persuading through 
arousing desire for the possession of the article to a 
much higher degree. Here the salesman must 
work on the emotions through indirect suggestions 
and find his way into the heart of the prospective 
patron by illustration, until he has forgotten all 
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about his objections and has passed over from a 
state of apathy and indifference to the white-heat 
of enthusiasm concerning the desirability of pos- 
sessing the article. 

The skillful salesman watches his customer 
closely, notes every changing phase in his emotions 
and thoughts as expressed in countenance, eyes, 
gestures, and tones of voice. This enables him to 
determine when to use more argument, or more 
exhortation and appeal, or a combination of the two 
forms of persuasion. 

This form of language is used almost wholly in 
the third selling talk, as will be made plain in 
Lessons Eleven and Twelve. 

Conclusion. The fifth and last factor in language 
expression is the hearer himself; in the case of 
salesmanship, the buyer. As regards him, skill in 
character analysis enables the salesman to judge 
what is the best approach (introduction) and the 
best form of language and the most effective 
method of reaching the mind and heart of his cus- 
tomer, to the end of securing the latter's decision 
and action. 

When the student has studied Lessons Eleven 
and Twelve he will find that, while the introduction 
and third selling talk differ according to the char- 
acter of the individual listener, the first and second 
selling talks, the statement of the case, should be 
largely the same to everybody. 

But the minds of men are as many and as varied 
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as there are faces and bodily forms. It is rarely 
that any two or more hearers are impressed in the 
same way or to the same extent by a speaker. 
Hence, though he be ever so skillful simply as a 
speaker of words, in order that he may communi- 
cate his thoughts to his hearers, entertain them, 
inform and enlighten them, instruct them, convince 
and persuade them, he should also be a diligent 
student of human nature. Indeed, he must be, if 
mastership is ever to be attained. 

A thorough study of character analysis will assist 
the student to reach this result. 

The methods advised in the lessons on man build- 
ing will enable him to develop the power to adapt 
himself to the different types of individuals. Per- 
sonal adaptability, supplemented by a practical 
knowledge of character as taught in Lesson Nine, 
will certainly endow every faithful student with 
ability and skill in dealing with men. 

Add to this a knowledge of the subject-matter, 
and the skillful application of every principle and 
rule set forth will render his work effective and his 
use of language will not have been in vain. 

We now know how to sharpen our points ; we can 
whittle down the arrows and so finely polish them 
that they will be in just the right trim to shoot at 
the target of volition. In Lesson Eleven it will be 
our endeavor to make plain how best to aim the 
mental arrows made with the machine of analysis 
and polished with the implement of expression. 



PART III : LOGIC 

INTRODUCTION 

THE student should master this little treatise 
on Logic. It is not difficult, but it must be 
chewed and digested to become of real value. 
Having thoroughly assimilated the principles of 
logic as here presented, it will be found possible 
to make a good argument, that is a sound argument, 
when argument is necessary. Further, it will en- 
able the student to analyze the arguments advanced 
by others and find their strength or weakness. 

The ability to detect fallacies in our own and 
others' arguments is one of the most valuable ad- 
ditions to our educational experience. But inde- 
pendent of real argument, this study gives great 
improvement to one's powers of conversation 
and trains the mind to the clear and orderly presen- 
tation of a discourse. 

This little treatise read and re-read will prove of 
greater usefulness than more pretentious volumes 
hastily or carelessly perused. 

The student should not become discouraged if he 
fails to grasp the whole of the subject or the true 
inwardness of logic ; he should bear in mind that the 
man who has in his heart a true message for his 
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fellow men, and who speaks in order that he may 
be of real service to others, will necessarily be 
logical. 

The purpose of this treatise is to enable the stu- 
dent to remedy his difficulties, which are the out- 
growth of stating things without regard to their 
natural connection and the effect they will have 
on the mind of the customer. 

This is not designed as a complete treatment of 
the subject. The suggestions offered and the prin- 
ciples outlined are intended first to show the place 
that logic has in the Science of Business, and sec- 
ondly, to better prepare the salesman for his daily 
task. 

The earnest student who finds that this simple 
treatise has aided him in his work will procure 
some standard book on logic and pursue the subject 
in its important branches, thereby becoming a more 
forceful and convincing speaker, and better able to 
remove the hasty, prejudiced, or mistaken judg- 
ments of the one with whom he communicates. 

Sincerely yours, 




PROLOGUE 

MEETING an old acquaintance. Our students 
should feel no alarm at making a little trip 
into the realm of Logic. It is by no means a very 
strange or rugged ground. 

Logic is not a hard or forbidding branch of 
knowledge. In fact, it was the first study that any 
of us ever attempted, and we began it in sunny 
childhood, even of our own accord, before we were 
sent to school. 

Logic is nothing else than the art and science of 
thinking correctly, of right reasoning, and hence 
we have all used it, more or less deftly, ever since 
we were mere youngsters. In those days we did not 
know its name, and certainly none of its rules, or 
definitions. For all that, our skill in logic helped us 
in countless difficulties and saved us from many a 
sore bump. It is by strict process of logic, for ex- 
ample, that "the burned child dreads the fire," or 
learns any other protective truth. 

The rustic at the crossroads who tells you with 
a wink that "he knows a hawk from a hand-saw" 
or, that "you can't fool him in putting two and two 
together," is really chuckling over his powers as a 
logician. So you see that logic is an old and 
familiar friend. 
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What we purpose here is merely to get 
acquainted with a few of its laws and methods so 
far as these may help in the work of selling. 

The case is an exact parallel to our study of sales- 
manship itself. Many of us were good salesmen 
before we ever thought of looking for the science 
that made us successful. But the knowledge of 
this science adds to our skill and success in selling, 
and so will our crumbs of logic help us to think 
more clearly and to reason more' justly. 

A very powerful friend. Nor is that all ; this help 
will not be limited to the mere details of our work. 
It will be noticed that we have termed logic both an 
art and a scien<?e. It is an art in the actual use, 
that is, in right reasoning. It is a science when we^ 
take account of the laws and methods by which 
this reasoning is done. In this dual aspect the 
scope of its service to the salesman is practically 
boundless. 

Every right action is the product of right think- 
ing. Hence whatever we do that is wise and proper 
has had its root in logical thought. If we are not 
logical we simply go wrong, for we cannot be right 
in our lives unless each act and utterance is based 
on right reasoning. Thus is logic vital to us all 
the time, and our errors of every kind may be traced 
to the lack of it, or else to its violation. 

It would be easy to show this by numberless illus- 
trations. The salesman who is not honest, for in- 
stance, is not logical, because honesty is a prime 
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element of Service, and his power to render perma- 
nently satisfactory Service is the measure of his 
success. 

So it might be said that a salesman of thriftless 
habits, or rude in his manners, or slouchy in his 
dress either ignores or slights the principles of 
logic, for the reason that these things kill confi- 
dence, and confidence is the basis of trade. 

In a general way logic requires that our actions 
and bearing shall agree with right reasoning. 
Taking this broad view of the question, we may 
consider logic as an imperative need of our training 
for efficiency in business-building salesmanship. 

In discussing, then, its utility at certain points, let 
us not forget that it is "handy" to have with us all 
the time both for action and defense. As Hamlet 
states it: 

"Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust ih us unus'd." 
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CHAPTER I 

ON ARGUMENT AND PERSUASION 

ERTAIN conditions in which logic may 
help us in the details of business-building 
salesmanship have been noticed in the regular 
lessons. Just one of these will serve to exhibit a 
group of its more important principles. 

It is the purpose of the salesman to induce in the 
mind of the customer a strong desire for his goods. 
Among other means to this end he employs argu- 
ment. Here is one point where we touch the sci- 
ence of logic, for this is what is called the process 
of argumentation. Logic will therefore furnish us 
with a new and clear light as 'to how this process 
should be carried on. 

To understand thoroughly the nature, purpose, 
and limits of argumentation, in the making of a 
sale, the other three factors which enter into all 
human relationship where agreement is sought 
must be taken into account: (1) the goods, (2) 
yourself, and (3) the prospective buyer. 

1. The goods. In every instance argument re- 
quires a previous analysis of the goods and a capac- 
ity for the logical presentation of the points thus 
gained. This analysis cannot be neglected. It is 
the very material needed for argument. 
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Still, it often happens that a capable salesman, 
without making any use of argument, induces a 
desire for his goods by the mere skillful arrange- 
ment and submission of their strong points. It is 
really brought about by superior art, and the sales- 
man who wishes the highest honors should culti- 
vate this art with special diligence. We might 
signalize it as the art that can dispense with argu- 
ment. But argument is sometimes necessary, and 
whenever this is the case it should be good argu- 
ment. 

When argument is found to be unnecessary, it 
should not be used. It is purely a weapon for 
emergency. 

2. Yourself. Your purpose is to induce a desire 
in the mind of the customer. This implies on his 
part a positive or favorable attitude. 

It may be assumed at the outset of the selling 
talk that the customer is either in a neutral or indif- 
ferent, or else in a negative or hostile, attitude. 

The selling talk, on the one hand, is to change 
this neutral or negative attitude into a positive one ; 
and on the other, to prevent a neutral attitude be- 
coming a negative one or a negative one becoming 
actually hostile. Every backward step means more 
work. Double the effort is needed to overcome a 
backward step. Therefore, induce a positive or 
favorable one in the first instance. 

It is well to have the belief that everything will 
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come out favorably, but it is not wise to neglect 
the externals. As shown in the regular lessons, 
great care and regard for personal appearance and 
conduct are required to make a favorable impres- 
sion. This attention to self — ^to dress, to appear- 
ance, to introduction, to manner of speech, and to 
presentation of the goods — is all a part of the proc- 
ess for inducing desire. Yet it is not argumenta- 
tion. 

3. The customer. If the two former methods have 
been used without success, it is then that recourse 
to argumentation and persuasion must be had. 
They are really kindred methods and consist in a 
proper manipulation of the customer's beliefs, de- 
sires, and feelings. 

Argumentation implies the handling of the cus- 
tomer's beliefs and desires ; while persuasion refers 
more especially to his feelings. Every man has a 
multitude of beliefs and desires ; beliefs in the realm 
of politics, religion, and business ; desires for money, 
food, welfare of his family, and so on. These also 
are good material and will afford much of the re- 
quired ground for argument. 

If a man had no beliefs, desires, or feelings he 
could no more be argued with or persuaded than 
if he were a stick of wood. Thus it is that a child, 
having few beliefs, is a poor subject for argument. 

The nature of argument. Argument is the pur- 
poseful manipulation of the beliefs and desires of 
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others so as to induce them to come to certain 
conclusions which the speaker of words has in 
mind; methodical presentation of reasons to a cus- 
tomer to bring him into agreement with the one 
advancing the argument. 

In the popular mind argument is often confused 
with mere disputation or wrangling, as in the case 
of two men on a street corner contending about 
politics. This is always to be avoided. 

An expert salesman or orator never allows him- 
self to dispute with his listeners. Disputation 
means antagonism on the part of the customer and 
is therefore just the reverse of what is sought. To 
dispute is to invite defeat. 

There is also an important difference between 
good argument and reasoning. Reasoning is the 
manipulation of one's own beliefs in order to be- 
come convinced of a proposition. The unskillful 
salesman often reasons to his conclusion, while the 
customer is merely listening but does not buy. 

Argument involves reasoning, but the effect must 
be produced in the other man's mind. Hence a 
good sales argument is the adequate direction of 
another man's reasoning, so that he shall arrive 
at the conclusion the salesman desires him to form. 

Here the question arises, What beliefs should 
be chosen for this process? Certainly not all, for. 
they are too numerous, and it is plain that the 
choice must differ according as the point to be 
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proved is a question of law, politics, or business. 
It all depends upon the particular conclusion to be 
established. 

Old-time logicians held that in reasoning and 
arguing one set out from certain chosen beliefs and 
manipulated these until some conclusion was 
reached. This reverses the actual process. 

We always start from a conclusion or proposition 
we wish to prove, and then go back and seek for 
certain beliefs that will serve to support it. Thus 
in every argument we have three factors, which we 
shall discuss in order: 

1. The conclusion, purpose, or end in hand — 
the "Why" we argue. 

2. The process of manipulation or reasoning— 
the "How" of the argument. 

3. The materials used— the "What." 

The purpose or conclusion. There may be many 
auxiliary points to be established in the course of 
an argument, but they all bear upon the final object, 
making the customer desire the article. 

We have formerly spoken of "creating a desire," 
and it is difficult to see the place of argument here, 
because manifestly we cannot "prove" a desire. 

Strictly speaking, we do not create desires; we 
merely manipulate and take advantage of what 
desires the customer already possesses, and of these 
he has plenty. But the customer may possess latent 
desires of which he is not aware. We cannot really 
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desire that of which we have no conception or pre- 
vious knowledge. A man with no desires would 
buy nothing. 

The salesman's purpose is to prove the desirabil- 
ity of his article or line of goods — prove that it will 
fulfill one of the desires the prospect already has. 

It is much better salesmanship to so present the 
merits of the goods that a desire on the part of the 
customer is naturally aroused and he is led to do the 
buying, than it is for him to feel that through per- 
suasion it is being sold to him. If the salesman can 
positively convince a business man that the goods 
will return him a profit of thirty per cent and give 
his customers satisfaction it is not necessary to 
worry about a desire. The buyer already possesses 
a capacious desire for all such investments. 

Now, it may be objected that every one knows 
his own desires immediately, and hence that argu- 
ment is not at all necessary. But this does not fol- 
low. There are still two provinces open for reason- 
ing and argument. 

1. The article, goods, or business enterprise is 
a means to fulfill a desire. But there are many such 
means contrived for the same end. Is the means 
really adapted to that end? And, is it better or 
poorer than some or all of the others? These are 
questions that require thought and deliberation. 

2. Every individual has many and complex de- 
sires, more or less active, and some that are entirely 
latent until aroused by the salesman. They cannot 
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all be fulfilled. Hence comes the reflection : *'Which 
of these shall I gratify so as to insure my best wel- 
fare? Shall I buy a piano, invest in a money-mak- 
ing enterprise, or give my children a better educa- 
tion?" 

These are practical and real problems that will 
necessarily call for deliberation. The verdict will 
rest on the strength or intensity of the desire for 
this, that, or the other. This subject is fully dis- 
cussed in the regular lessons touching on the 
"Sale." 

Thus these two general conditions, which impel 
the customer to strong deliberation, serve to show 
both the purpose and province of the argument in 
all sales. 

The purpose is to aid him to solve these prob- 
lems favorably to both parties to the transaction, 
and this is done by a wise suggestive treatment of 
his beliefs so that he shall reason and determine as 
the salesman wishes. 

Here we see the important fact that these two 
questions — what desire shall be gratified, and what 
are the best means to that end — open up the whole 
practical side of life. For the same reason a suc- 
cessful argument implies a wide and thorough 
knowledge of life, of the man with whom the sales- 
man is dealing, and of the article or investment he 
has to submit. 

The situation should be known thoroughly from 
every point of view. 



CHAPTER II 
THE LOGIC OF ARGUMENTATION 

IT is a matter of universal experience that we 
make mistakes in reasoning as we do in other 
forms of activity ; as, for example, we sometimes do 
in multiplying one number by another, or in divid- 
ing, or adding, or in any of the processes of arith- 
metic. We also make mistakes in spelling or in the 
use of language. 

Everybody has had the sensation, in a discussion 
with another person, that while his argument 
seemed entirely plausible, yet he felt sure it was not 
sound; though he could not point out, even to him- 
self, much less to his opponent, just what the 
unsoundness was or where it occurred in the argu- 
ment. We have had similar experiences in reading 
an article atid probably said to ourselves: "What 
is the matter with this ? I know there is something 
wrong with it, but I can't say just what it is. It 
does not follow as a conclusion from the statement 
preceding it." 

If this were to happen many times we should 
come to notice that there is a family likeness be- 
tween certain of these errors in reasoning. 

And this gives rise to the question: Do these 
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errors fall naturally into various classes, and if so, 
what is there common to the different members of 
each class? In what does their resemblance to 
each other consist? Have they any general marks 
by which I may detect others of the same class? 

If we were to go thus far we should really be 
asking the questions that logic is designed to 
answer. For it is in just such experiences as these 
and in answering just such questions, that it arose 
as a science over two thousand years ago. Its para- 
mount work in the domain of reasoning was to 
expose the sources of error or fallacy. 

In the long period of time during which logic has 
since been studied, some very definite answers have 
been given to these questions. Before we can 
understand them, however, we need to know of the 
work which logic must do as a preparation and 
foundation for this special function, that of show- 
ing in what fallacy consists and how it may be 
detected. This preparatory work is the analysis 
of argument without reference to its soundness 

We must learn if there is any structure common 
to every argument, whether true or false, or any 
common form to which all argument may be re- 
duced. 

Now any piece of argument, of more or less 
extent, looks like a very complex matter In reality, 
however, it can be broken up into simple parts; 
each part a complete argument in itself, and each 
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of these arguments may be put into a simple, defi- 
nite form, which it now becomes our purpose to 
describe. 

To make our description clear and easy, let us 
study a few simple arguments and see into what 
forms they may quite obviously be thrown. 

Examples of forms of argumentation. Example I. 
You ought to purchase this article because it will 
save you a great deal of time. 

It will readily be seen that this argument rests 
upon the assumption that one should purchase 
whatever will save a great deal of time, and, com- 
pletely expressed, the argument would be: 

You ought to purchase whatever will save you 

a great deal of time. 
This article will save you a great deal of time. 
Therefore, you ought to purchase this article. 
Example II. You should introduce this line of 
goods because it is very popular in the East. 

Here the assumption is, that what is popular in 
the East you should introduce, and the argument in 
full would be : 

You ought to introduce any line of goods that 

is very popular in the East. 
This line of goods is very popular in the East. 
You should introduce this line of goods. 
As a third example we give one that is commonly 
found in textbooks on logic. It is very simple and 
easy to remember: 
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Example III. "Socrates is mortal, for he is a 
man." 

This argument in its complete form would be : 
All men are mortal. 
Socrates is a man. 
Therefore, Socrates is mortal. 
Now, if we examine the forms into which each of 
the above arguments has been thrown, we shall 
notice among them several points of agreement: 

1. We observe in the first place that each consists 
of three complete statements. These are called 
propositions. 

2. We notice, secondly, that in each case the third 
statement holds a peculiar relation to the other two. 
It is, for example, introduced every time by the 
word "therefore," showing that it is in some way 
dependent on the other two. This third proposition 
is called the conclusion. 

3. Finally we notice that the first two proposi- 
tions really contain the third, so that, having these 
two we should be able to arrive at the truth ex- 
pressed in the third. These two propositions are 
called the premises. ' 

The syllogism. Now the three propositions taken 
together make up what is called a "syllogism." 
Every argument, then, when completely expressed, 
takes the form of a syllogism, which always con- 
sists of three propositions, of which one is the con- 
clusion and the other two are the premises. 
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But we need to carry our analysis still further. 
As the syllogism may be analyzed into three parts, 
so each of these three parts may likewise be dis- 
sected. By studying the above examples again it 
will be seen : 

1. That each proposition consists of two main 
parts. For instance, in our third example, the first 
proposition consists of the two main parts "Men" 
and "Mortal," the second of "Socrates" and "Man," 
the third of "Socrates" and "Mortal." Now the two 
parts of which any proposition is composed are 
called the terms of that proposition. 

2. That there is one term common to the two 
premises, for instance, the term "Man" in Example 
III, appears in each premise. This is called the 
middle term. 

3. That the other two terms of the premises are 
the terms of the conclusion. The predicate of the 
conclusion is called the major term; the subject, 
the minor term. And the premise containing the 
major term is called the major premise. The one 
containing the minor term is called the minor prem- 
ise. There are then but three terms in a syllogism, 
each one occurring twice, one, the middle term, 
occurring in both premises; a second occurring in 
one premise and in the conclusion ; the third, occur- 
ring in the other premise and in the conclusion. 

It is not necessary that the middle term be of the 
same grammatical number in each premise. In the 
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example, it is in one case plural and in the other 
singular, but they are considered the same terms 
because they refer to the same class of objects. 

These various rules in regard to the syllogism are 
formally set out in the textbooks on logic. The 
essence of them all is, that if the argument be 
rightly stated the relation between its parts is con- 
stant and it makes a true syllogism. In other 
words, every sound argument, every complete act 
of reasoning, whether affirmative or negative, may 
be put in syllogistic form to test its accuracy. 

The syllogism is the nearest approach that lan- 
guage can give to the work of the mind in what we 
call reasoning. Its conclusion is the verdict of the 
court and the two premises supply the evidence to 
establish it. If the argument does not perfectly fit 
the syllogism, then it is not a sound one. 

This opens up another chapter in logic. The 
aim of the science is not only to discover truth but 
to detect falsehood. In fact, these two purposes 
must go hand in hand. 

Very frequently error appears to us under the 
guise of truth. It is just as important to the sales- 
man to discover such falsities as it is to maintain 
the truth of his own statements. We shall see in 
the next chapter how grandly logic can help him. 



CHAPTER m 
ABOUT FALLACIES 

THE analysis we have made of the syllogism 
has a further and an important purpose. 

When we analyze any subject of thought we sim- 
ply break it up, or take it to pieces, so as to view 
the relations of the parts each to each and of each 
part to the whole. 

In this case let us see the relation of the various 
parts to each other. 

It has been stated that the premises of a syllo- 
gism hold the conclusion, and hence the conclusion 
can always be found by an inspection of these prem- 
ises. In like manner the two terms of the conclu- 
sion must be found in the premises, or else they 
would fall short of proving its truth. Moreover, 
these two terms of the conclusion cannot be had 
in one premise, for then this premise would be 
identical with the conclusion and there would be 
no need of the other premise or of any premise at 
all. This would not be reasoning. 

There must be one term common to the two 
premises, otherwise they would not be related to 
each other. Finally, the two terms of the conclu- 
sion are united in the premises by means of the 
middle term. 

146 
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These few broad principles lead us at once to a 
most vital branch of logic — ^namely, the dtssifica- 
tion and description of the errors made in reason- 
ing. Such errors are called fallacies. They seem 
like right reasoning but do not stand the test. 

We have analyzed the reasoning process and 
know just what it is when it leads to truth. The 
exposure of fallacies consists in pointing out how 
they differ from this correct form of reasoning. 
The usual cause of their occurrence is that they are 
so much like the valid form of reasoning that we 
do not readily detect the difference, just as we 
might take a counterfeit for a genuine coin. 

Now, the genuine argument is a syllogism con- 
sisting of three terms, and it cannot have either 
more or fewer terms. It is obvious we can have 
no argument consisting of merely one term. It is 
equally plain that if the syllogism contains but two 
terms the conclusion would be only a repetition of 
the premises. On the other hand, the syllogism 
cannot comprise more than three terms, for if it 
contained say four terms, those four terms would 
have to be in the premises; and if the premises 
contained four terms, each must consist of two of 
these terms, and hence there would be no term com- 
mon to the two and they would be unrelated to each 
other. 

Thus, obvious as it is that a conclusion cannot be 
drawn either from two terms or from four, yet it 
is in attempting this impossibility that the two main 
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classes of fallacies arise. Hence they are broadly 
distinguished as "fallacies of two terms" and "falla- 
cies of four terms." 

The other chief class of fallacies is that in which 
the conclusion may be drawn from false premises. 
There is likewise a class known as ^'fallacies of the 
hypothetical syllogism" — all to be plainly shown by 
means of examples. 

There are numerous fallacies included in the first 
two classes. Examples of each will be given in 
succession, under the name applied to it in logical . 
science. It will be noted that in each class the 
"fallacy" (singular) is spoken of, not fallacies of 
two terms and four terms, since it is well to get 
into the habit of thinking of the various fallacies 
as but different forms of one fallacy, that is, either a 
fallacy of two or four terms. We shall have to 
distinguish these four classes as A, B, C, and D, in 
the order given: 

A. Fallacy of Two Terms 

1. Fallacy of begging the question. Example 1. 

You can't lose money in this because it is a good, 
sound, conservative proposition. In the syllogistic 
form it would be: 

You can't lose money in a good, sound, con- 
servative proposition. 

This is a good, sound, conservative proposi- 
tion. 
You can't lose money in it. 
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In the premises here there are but two terms 
under the disguise of three. By a good, sound, 
conservative proposition is meant simply one that 
will not entail a monetary loss, therefore the first 
proposition amounts simply to this : 

You can't lose money in a scheme that won't lose 
you money. Or, more simply, 

A safe proposition is a safe proposition. 

And the original argument may be stated thus: 

This proposition is safe because it is safe. 

Example II. I know that you would like dealing 
with us because I am sure that we would please 
you. 'This amounts simply to this: 
I know that we would please you. 
Because I know that we would please you. 

For the statement that "You would like dealing 
with us" is equivalent to saying that "We would 
please you." 

All fallacies of this kind logically amount, there- 
fore, merely to a dogmatic assertion. They are 
very likely to pass as valid arguments because in 
the great majority of cases where we have two 
words, or a group of words combined in a state- 
ment, we have really two terms, and hence anything 
that presents this same appearance we take to be 
the same. 

2. Fallacy of negative premises. This fallacy is 
committed whenever a conclusion is drawn from 
premises both of which are negative. A conclusion 
is never possible in such a case. 
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Example I. A is not B. 

B is not C. 



A is not C. 
This can very readily be shown to be a fallacy by 
the logical device of the circles. Suppose A, B, and 
C be each represented by a circle. The first premise 
may then be expressed thus: 

B, because no part of the circle representing A is 
included in the circle representing B. But now, 
where shall we put the circle that represents C ? It 
is obvious that so far as the premises are concerned 
(and they are all that we have) C may be placed 
wholly within A, partially within A, or wholly with- 
out A. The only condition that it has to fulfill is 
that it be outside B. This fallacy is very obvious in 
the following example: 
Example II. 

No Frenchmen are Americans. 
No Americans are Europeans. 
No Frenchmen are Europeans. 
But it is not so obvious in this example : 
Example III. 

No honest man will cheat his customer. 
John Jones is not an honest man. 
John Jones will cheat his customers. 
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This sounds valid, but as Jones might cheat, not 
his customers, but the dealers from whom he pur- 
chases, it is seen that the argument involves a' 
fallacy. 

Now these are all fallacies because they are at- 
tempts to draw a conclusion from two terms under 
a show of three. 

When you exclude A and C both from B you 
have really not a meditating term at all. To say 
that neither is not a third is trivial and tells you 
nothing so far as the other is concerned. It is as if 
one should answer the question as to how Messrs. 
M. & N. were related by saying that ''Neither was 
from Boston," or that "Neither was a Republican." 

B. Fallacy of Four Terms 

1. Fallacy of ambiguous middle term. In this 
fallacy the middle term is expressed in the two 
premises by the same word, or group of words, but 
this word or group of words may actually have in 
the specific case, or, so far as one can tell, can have 
different meanings in the two premises, hence no 
valid conclusion can be drawn. 

Example I. You want a piece of cloth darker than 
this. 

Well, this is darker. 
Therefore you want this. 

It is obvious that the term "darker" may be and 
in all probability is, here used in two senses, for 
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while a darker piece is wanted it is not any piece 
that is darker, but one that is darker in a certain 
definite degree. 
Example II. You want a good brand of coffee. 
This is good coffee. 
Therefore you want this. 
Here the term "good'' may be used in two senses, 
for there are degrees of goodness ; good is a relative 
term. 

Example III. Nothing is better than virtue. 
A dime is better than nothing. 
Therefore a dime is better than virtue. 
It is here evident that the middle term "nothing" 
is used in two senses. It is consequently ambigu- 
ous or double, and the supposed syllogism has in 
fact four terms instead of three. 

2. Fallacy of undistributed middle. This fallacy 
is very closely allied to the preceding, but the am- 
biguity is more concealed. 

Example I. You certainly want to attract people 
into your store. 

This line of lamps will do this. 
Therefore, you want these lamps. 
This is the "fallacy of four terms," for it is impos- 
sible to tell from the premises whether the middle 
term denotes the same in one premise that it does 
in the other, or whether one includes the other ; for 
example, granting that the customer wants attrac- 
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tive articles, it does not follow that he wants all 
attractive articles, and unless this is the case you 
cannot know that he wants this particular attrac- 
tive article. 

Example II. You certainly want your family well 
provided for in case of your death. 

This life insurance of mine will do this. 

Therefore, you want this life insurance. 
In this case, as in Example I, the first premise 
does not say that every means to the particular end 
is desired, and unless this is the case you cannot 
know that this particular one is desired. 

Example III. All red rubber tubes are extra 
strong. 

You want extra strong tubes. 

Therefore, you should buy red rubber tubes, 
The conclusion does not follow from the premises 
because while it is a fact that I want extra strong 
tubes, there may be other extra strong tubes not of 
red rubber that will suit my purpose perfectly well. 
The fallacy consists in assuming that only red 
rubber tubes are extra strong. 

3. Fallacy of illicit process of the minor term. 
This is the fallacy in which the subject of the con- 
clusion, the minor term, is used in a wider sense 
than is warranted by the use of this term in the 
minor premise, thus really giving us four terms; 
for example: 
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Example I. All successful business men are intel- 
ligent. 

All intelligent business men advertise. 
Therefore, all business men who advertise are 
successful. 

This is fallacious because in the conclusion some- 
thing is asserted of "All business men who adver- 
tise," while in the premise in which this term occurs, 
something is asserted of only some of the men who 
advertise; for, to say that "All intelligent business 
men advertise" is not to say that all intelligent 
business men are all the men who advertise. In 
other words, it does not say that all men who adver- 
tise are intelligent, but only that some of them are 
intelligent. 

This is a case, then, as was stated, of the fallacy 
of four terms, for the minor term of the conclu- 
sion has a wider reference than that of the premises 
and hence is really a new term, giving four terms 
to the syllogism. 

4. Fallacy of the illicit process of the major term. 
This is very similar to the fallacy just described, 
the difference being that in this case it is the predi- 
cate of the conclusion, or the major term, that has 
a wider reference in the conclusion than it has in 
the major premise — thus : 

All intelligent business men advertise. 
A is not an intelligent man. 
Therefore A does not advertise. 
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This is fallacious because in the conclusion you 
make an assertion about the whole class of adver- 
tising men in saying that it excludes A, but noth- 
ing is said in the premises about the whole of this 
class. From the major premise nothing can be 
asserted about advertising men except that some of 
them are intelligent. 

5. Fallacy of division. This fallacy is committed 
whenever what is asserted of the parts of a whole 
taken together is asserted of each part taken sepa- 
rately. A classical and very simple, but trivial, 
example of this is the following : 

Example I. All the angles of the triangle A, B, C, 
are equal to two right angles. Therefore, each 
angle of the triangle is equal to two right angles. 

It is obvious that this again is the fallacy of four 
terms, for the term "each angle" of the conclusion 
does not appear in the premises. 

Example IL A great many men have become 
rich investing in oil or in mining stock, in fact it is 
a frequent occurrence. 

Therefore, you are likely to make a strike. 

Here, the inference is, because those individuals 
who do make a "strike" taken together make a great 
many, therefore, any one person is likely to be 
one of this number, and it is fallacious because 
these "great many" are but a part of a very much 
greater class, so that it is not likely of any one 
individual. 
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6. The fallacy of compositions. This is the con- 
verse of the fallacy of division, the latter being, as 
was shown, the asserting of a part that which was 
said of the whole. The fallacy of composition, on 
the other hand, is the asserting of the whole what is 
said only of the parts taken separately. To show 
the striking similarity between the two, let us take 
as our first example an argument very similar to the 
first given under fallacy of division. 

Example I. Each angle of the triangle A B C is 
less than two right angles. 

• Therefore, all the angles of the triangle ABC 
are equal to less than two right angles. 

It is plain here, too, you have the fallacy of four 
terms, for the term "all the angles*' of the conclu- 
sion does not appear in the premises — it is a diflfer- 
ent term from the term ''each angle" of the minor 
premise. 

Example II. This fallacy is committed by the 
spendthrift who thinks because he can aflford this, 
that, the other thing considered separately, he can 
aflford all of these things taken together. 

Example III. The salesman, too, commits this 
when he argues thus: You have been able to put 
up a nice house, and a large store, and you have 
good machinery and fine horses, and therefore "you 
can aflford a nice new carriage." It may be that 
for the very reason of these other expenditures the 
one proposed cannot be made. 
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7. The fallacy of irrelevant conclusion. This fal- 
lacy is in mistaking the point at issue and proving 
instead some allied point. This may arise in two 
ways ; either the point at issue may have been par- 
tially forgotten, or the speaker may have a different 
idea of it from that of his hearer, so that although 
the conclusion is valid from the viewpoint of one of 
them it is not valid from the viewpoint of the other. 
In the former case the fallacy is rare except in long 
arguments, and does not concern us so much here 
as that of the latter case. 

Fallacies of the latter kind frequently occur. A 
salesman commits it — not altogether unwittingly — 
when he argues to a customer that ''surely he must 
find what he wants at this particular store because 
it contains the largest stock in town." The size of 
the stock is not the point at issue; the question is, 
whether the customer can find something that suits 

C. Fallacy of False Premises 

In the popular form of statement, the major 
premise is merely implied and not openly and ex- 
plicitly stated, consequently this premise itself may 
not be really true, and your hearer may object to 
your argument on this ground. 

The first three arguments given as illustrations of 
the nature of the syllogism all possess this fault. 
The assumptions themselves are not true, and hence 
the conclusion is faulty. This major premise must 
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be true, that is, represent some belief or truth of 
your hearer. It does not need to be universally and 
absolutely true, because there are very few of such 
beliefs or truths. 

People vary greatly in their beliefs and their 
acceptance of truths. What is true to one man, or 
class of men, is not true to another. What is 
meant by saying that the major premise must be 
true, is that it must be a truth or belief of the man 
to whom the argument is made. Consequently in 
these respects an argument may be fallacious to one 
man and valid to another. 

All we can do here is to point out the fallacies 
of some arguments on these grounds. One makes 
mistakes of this kind, because in the course of an 
earnest talk he has not time to examine the implica- 
tions of his statements. The implied statements 
escape his notice, whereas, if they were openly ex- 
amined, he would be conscious at once of their 
imperfection. 

The syllogistic device enables him previously to 
examine his premises, so as to judge whether or 
not they really do represent beliefs of his hearers. 
It is very essential that he should always overhaul 
his arguments in this way, knowing just what his 
premises are. 

There are given later, in the section on choice of 
premises, some general statements covering these 
points. The purpose here is merely to call atten- 
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tion to the prevalence of these fallacies and to 
suggest means for their detection. 

One form of this class is called the "inductive 
fallacy," and its frequency and importance neces- 
sitate a more extended treatment. It is the case 
. where we argue from examples to a general truth, 
or where we argue from one particular case to 
another. It is typified in such cases as the follow- 
ing: 

1. Kay & Co. introduced our goods and their 
trade began to pick up immediately. The implied 
inference is that the same will occur with other 
men. Possibly the improvement was due to other 
causes, or if it was the cause, it might not work in 
the same way with another firm, because the con- 
ditions are entirely different. 

2. A, B, and C invested in this oil stock and 
make a great deal of money. The inference is that 
D will also make a great deal of money, which 
obviously does not follow. No mention is made 
of possibly a hundred men who did n't make money, 
and possibly the whole condition of the market has 
since changed. 

3. Wright & Co. are selling a large number of 
these articles. *The inference that the customer will 
do likewise does not follow, because the conditions 
may be different. Wright 82: Co. may have a city 
trade, and the other man a country trade. The two 
cases are not necessarily comparable. 
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In other words, in the inductive reasoning that 
assumption is made that all the conditions of the 
two cases are comparable and identical. They may- 
or may not be so. If they are, the argument is 
legitimate. 

An inductive argument thus needs to be supple- 
mented by other statements which practically 
modify the assumed premise until it is true. If all 
the conditions are examined and shown to be the 
same in the two cases, then inductive argument is 
valid and extremely effective. 

If all the conditions are not analyzed out and 
proved identical in the compared cases, the argu- 
ment is not only weak but much worse, and gives a 
fertile chance for all sorts of objections on the part 
of the hearer. Objections mean antagonism and 
dispute. The customer feels that the salesman is 
making sweeping statements which cannot be sub- 
stantiated. He loses faith in the salesman's clear- 
ness and sound common sense. It is needless to 
point out that a person in this state will not buy. 

D. Fallacy* of Hypothesis 

Two peculiar forms of fallacies arise in hypothet- 
ical reasoning. This form of reasoning is very com- 
monly used in practical life, and needs careful analy- 
sis. In this case the major premise is not merely 
implied in the argument, but is openly stated with 
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a proviso, as a hypothesis. As popularly used, the 
arguments run somewhat as follows : 

If this line of goods were not a quick seller 
Knight & Co. would not have laid in such a big 
stock. 

The minor premise is supposed to be known from 
the previous discussion, and the conclusion is 
merely implied. Stated in syllogistic terms, it takes 
the following form: 

If this line of goods were not a quick seller 
Knight & Co. would not have laid in such a 
big stock. 
Knight & Co. did order a large stock. 
Therefore, this line of goods is a quick seller. 

As stated, this form of argument is peculiarly 
effective and very often used, and moreover, the fal- 
lacies involved are very difficult to detect. 

However, all forms can be reduced to four simple 
cases, two of which are valid and two fallacious. To 
explain these simply, it will be noticed that (a) the 
major premise is always stated openly and so is 
supposed by the hearer to be true. Its truth is 
taken for granted. 

(b) It consists of two parts, a hypothetical clause 
introduced by "if" and a main statement or prop- 
osition whose truth is conditioned by the hypothet- 
ical clause. These parts are called respectively the 
antecedent and the consequent. 
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(c) The minor premise and the conclusion either 
affirm or deny the truth of either the antecedent or 
the consequent. Hence there can be but four cases 
arising, and these have been named for conven- 
ience .as : 

1. Denying the antecedent. 

2. Affirming the consequent. 

3. Affirming the antecedent. 

4. Denying the consequent. 

The first two cases are always fallacious while 
the second two are always valid and logical. To 
illustrate, the following examples are given : 

1. Fallacy of denying the antecedent. If he were 
wise he would not have invested in this mining 
scheme. 

He is not wise. 
Therefore, he did invest. 
Here it is noticed that the minor premise denies 
the antecedent of the major premise. This is equiv- 
alent to saying that every wise man would not in- 
vest in such a scheme, and that, therefore, every 
man who is not intelligent is bound to invest. This 
is practically not true. Some unwise people may 
invest in it and some may not, and we have no right 
to make sweeping assertions. 

2. Fallacy of affirming the consequent. If this 
scheme were profitable, Mr. Sterling would invest. 

Well, Mr. Sterling invested. 
Therefore, it must be profitable. 
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This sounds extremely plausible, but is fallacious, 
for we get our hearer to grant that Sterling invests 
in profitable schemes, and then immediately assume 
that he never invests in unprofitable schemes. This 
last assumption may, as a matter of fact, be truej, 
but its truth does not follow from the first assump>- 
tion. Simply because he invests in profitable 
schemes does not prove that he never invests in 
unprofitable ones. 

A more obvious case would be to argue that if it 
rained the streets would be wet, and then point out 
that the streets are wet, and therefore conclude that 
it has rained. It might be that the streets had bee^ 
thoroughly sprinkled. 

The third and fourth cases are valid, and to illus- 
trate these we will simply change the above argu- 
ments into a valid form : 

3. Affirming the antecedent. If he were wise h^ 
would not invest in this mining scheme. ^ 

But he is wise. / 

Therefore, he did not invest. ' 

Here the minor premise affirms the antecedent 

instead of denying as in Case 1. If the major 

premise is true, as granted, then the conclusion is 

obviously correct. 

4. Denying the consequent. If this scheme were 
profitable, Mr. Sterling would invest. 

He did not invest. 
Therefore, it is not profitable. 
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Here the minor premise denies the consequent, 
and the conclusion is valid if the major premise is 
true. 

The fallacies in this form of statement are rarely 
detected in ordinary conversation, because one can't 
stop long enough to give them thorough considera- 
tion. Inasmuch as every argument can be thrown 
into this form if desired, this method of statement 
is generally cultivated by many smooth talkers, 
who do not care as to the truth and validity of their 
arguments so long as they can attain their ends. 

For the convenience of the student there is 
appended a list of the four classes of fallacies just 
described and exemplified. It will be seen that their 
technical names are in most cases self-explanatory; 
and it will be an interesting task for the student not 
only to identify fallacies of the same order, but to 
Construct others himself in illustration of their 
titles. They constitute what may be called the 
gamut of logical studies. 

A. Fallacy of two terms. 

1. Fallacy of begging the question. 

2. Fallacy of negative premises. 

B. Fallacy of four terms. 

1. Fallacy of ambiguous middle. 

2. Fallacy of undistributed middle. 

3. Fallacy of illicit process of minor term. 

4. Fallacy of illicit process of major term. 

5. Fallacy of composition. 
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6. Fallacy of division. 

7. Fallacy of irrelevant conclusion. 

C. Fallacy of false premises. 

1. Fallacy of deduction. 

2. Fallacy of induction. 

D. Fallacies of hypothesis. 

1. Denying the antecedent, 

2. Affirming the consequent. 



T 



CHAPTER IV 

CHOICE OF MATERIAL 

HUS far we have been considering what a 
sound argument is and have found in the 
syllogism an infallible means of testing it. We 
have also learned that by using the same form we 
can analyze a weak or faulty argument and discover 
the error or sophistry that dwells in it. 

Working on his beliefs. We now come to the 
third feature of argumentation, referring to the 
choice of material, or choice of beliefs, which we 
need to manipulate in order to reach a conclusion. 
Here is where the salesman comes directly at the 
party of the second part — the customer. 

It will be remembered from our discussion of the 
syllogism, that every time we give a reason, every 
time we say "because," we are really assuming that 
our hearer believes the truth of two statements or 
propositions which we called the major and the 
minor premise. In other words, we take two of 
our hearer's beliefs as premises and combine them 
in such a way that our conclusion is seen to be in- 
volved in them. If he believes the premises, he 
must also believe the conclusion. This was what 
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was meant by the assertion that argumentation was 
a manipulation of the customer's beliefs so as to 
induce a belief in our proposition. 

It is wise to make only such statements in the 
primary talk as the customer is quite certain to 
assent to. Let him agree with little things, and 
later he will agree with greater ones. If he admits 
the premises, and the reasoning is sound, then he is 
really agreeing to the conclusions. He can't help it. 

Lead him up to sweeping conclusions gently and 
gradually. Do not merely state simple premises 
in a blunt fashion. Here and there get the customer 
to agree with you and express his assent. 

It is the quick and ready ability to choose the 
proper premises for any discussion that marks the 
successful and convincing talker. If the salesman 
starts out right, he can carry everything before 
him. It is an art that comes chiefly from training 
and experience. It calls for study and deliberation. 
Only a few general principles can here be furnished. 

A. The premises must be propositions which the 
hearer really believes or which, if questioned, can 
be readily proved by other premises. 

As will be noted from the three arguments chosen 
as examples, in the paragraph on "fallacy of divi- 
sion," many of our popular arguments really imply 
premises which no one could accept. They sound 
well, but when analyzed into the syllogistic form 
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are found to be faulty. As noted, the customer is 
generally in a critical attitude and is very likely to 
detect a faulty premise. 

It is well to overhaul thoroughly all the argu- 
ments to be used and see upon what premises they 
are based. In this way a pretty definite fore-knowl- 
edge can be gained as to whether or not they repre- 
sent one of the customer's beliefs. Unless the 
premises represent the truths which he believes, the 
force of the argument is lost. 

B. Major premise. The major premise is always 
a general proposition or a belief derived from the 
customer's experience in business or life, while the 
minor premise is some particular proposition relat- 
ing to the goods, or to the matter under consid- 
eration. 

Being aware of the implied major premise in any 
reasoning, how can one know whether it is a belief 
of the customer's? 

1. General beliefs. There are many general be- 
liefs and truths gained by experience, which are 
common to all classes of people. They are our 
common stock of beliefs without which there would 
be no unity of thought and action. Without these 
universal and common opinions, people would have 
no common ground for reasoning. Everyone would 
reason differently — would be a law unto himself. 

It may be thought advisable to state the major 
premise first and obtain assent thereto before using 
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it to support the conclusion. In this way, the sales- 
man would be sure of his grounds. But this use 
of the syllogistic form makes the argument cumber- 
some and pedantic. To state an obvious truth 
formally is an insult to a man's intelligence. It is 
always better to use the popular form with the 
major premise merely implied and not stated. In 
case the truth is not obvious, the force of the reason 
is lost — it must be brought out and stated emphat- 
ically. 

For instance, take the case where premiums are 
given with some article and this is educed as a 
reason for its attractiveness. The implied general 
truth is that all people are interested when they 
are likely to get something for nothing. This is 
self-evident to most people, but the force of it is 
lost when merely implied. 

2. Private beliefs. Besides these generally ac- 
cepted beliefs, every individual possesses numerous 
private beliefs, opinions which are peculiar to him 
or to a small class of people. This is just as true 
in matters of business life as in politics and religion. 
If they are held but by few people they are called 
prejudices. 

To take advantage of these is just as legitimate 
as the use of any belief. They are truths to him. 

Salesmen, instead of studying their man and 
using this capital, often argue against these, try to 
prove them false. This is both futile and foolish. 
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It is like swimming against instead of with the 
current. Instead of convincing the man, he is an- 
tagonized, which is fatal to a sale. "Convince a man 
against his will, he's of the same opinion still." 

These private beliefs are generally the strongest 
and most dynamic truths the man possesses. They 
are the best and most efficient capital the salesman 
can possibly employ. If the man were himself to 
reason, these peculiar beliefs are the very ones he 
would naturally employ, and it cannot be too often 
stated that the salesman's purpose is to stimulate 
and guide the man's own reasoning. 

Consequently, the man should be studied and 
thoroughly known. The more thoroughly the sales- 
man knows his man the greater the chances of 
success, because many of these beliefs which other- 
wise would be unavailable may be used to advan- 
tage. 

In this case it is never well to take private beliefs 
for granted, or merely implied. The salesman may 
be mistaken or the man may deny them in order 
to avoid the conclusion, unless he is aware of your 
previously hearing him assent to them. It is always 
necessary to attain his previous open assent in the 
course of the talk, before he is aware of the use to 
which it is intended to put them. Many men are 
wary of giving open assent on this account. 

"Charles Lamb once humorously remarked that 
he would not grant that two and two are four until 
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he knew what use was to be made of the adtnisr 
sion.'* 

C. Minor premise. The minor premise generally 
represents some quality or proposition regarding 
the goods, and it must be a proposition which the 
customer believes or the reasoning has no force. It 
is not enough that the customer believes in just one 
premise; he must believe in both, hence the impor- 
tance of choosing only propositions concerning the 
goods to which no exception can possibly be taken. 

This can be done but in two ways : 

(a) By such a careful and clear presentation 
that he can immediately and intuitively 
see the truth of the statements; or 

(b) Where the truth of the proposition cannot 
be derived by simple inspection of the 
goods, it must itself be made a conclusion 
of a previous argument, before it can be 
used as a premise. 

(a) Such statements as, "This is a very dui^ 
able, serviceable, or attractive article," represent 
the first case. Their truth can be derived by simple 
investigation and observation. It is presumed that 
the salesman has clearly demonstrated these qual- 
ities in his description. It is often well to induce 
the customer to commit himself on these state- 
ments, as this insures a firm ground and because, 
as will be shown later, every positive assent on his 
part is of value. 
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(b) The second case is represented by such 
premises as "This article is proving to be a great 
seller"; "It is one of the latest styles"; "It is hav- 
ing a great run in the East," and so on. The truths 
of these propositions are not so obvious and must 
be supported by other statements or facts which 
lie outside of his experience. Three factors are 
here to be noted: 

1. The statements and facts may be perfectly 
true and the arguments therefrom be entirely 
sound. To have value they must not only be true 
but the customer must believe them to be true, and 
inasmuch as they lie outside of his experience he 
must rest entirely upon the salesman's word or 
testimony. His belief in the facts will be deter- 
mined by his belief in the salesman's candor, fair- 
mindedness, and frankness, and his faith in the 
reputation and integrity of the house he represents. 

2. In stating facts of this character, that you 
"Sold such an amount to such firm," that "This 
firm was pleased," and so on, care must be taken 
when the personages are known to him to choose 
only persons of known good judgment and dis- 
cretion. John Jones may have ordered a long line 
of some of the goods, but the customer may con- 
sider John Jones a fool. The case thus lacks force, 
and time and breath have been wasted. 

3. Such cases are always of value, but too much 
stress must not be given them as arguments. They 
are peculiarly open to the "inductive fallacy." 
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A line of goods may be a good seller with one 
man but not with another because their class of 
trade is different. In arguing from a few cases we 
are assuming all the conditions to be the same, in 
the two cases. An article may have a big run in 
the East, but not necessarily in the West. A, B, 
and C may have made money in a certain invest- 
ment and perhaps D may not. 

D. Not only must the premises be chosen so as 
to be certain that they actually are beliefs of the 
customer, but, on the other hand, they must neces- 
sarily involve the truth of the conclusion. The 
previous chapter on fallacies dealt with this aspect, 
and must not be further treated here. The syl- 
logism and its rules are devices to test this aspect 
of your premises. 

The Summing Up 

. We have now shown the nature of argumenta- 
tion as used in a selling talk by analyzing it out 
and abstracting it from the mere description and 
presentation of the article, from the more personal 
relations between the salesman and the customer, 
and have segfregated it from persuasion, from rea- 
soning, from wrangling, and from disputation. 

Argumentation has been defined as the process 
of controlling another man's reasoning, of directing 
it toward some end which the salesman has in view 
and of which the customer may be ignorant, and 
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that this is to be done by attempting to manipulate 
his beliefs and desires. 

It has further been shown that every argumenta- 
tion consists of a series of arguments, of elements, 
of "becauses" and "therefores/' We have taken 
some of these elements and "becauses" and shown 
that each may be analyzed by the syllogistic device 
into three parts or propositions; that two of them, 
called the premises, are supposed to represent the 
beliefs of the customer, which are to be manipulated 
in order to reach the end or conclusion-^the third 
proposition. 

One of the .premises is taken from the man's 
general stock of beliefs derived from his experience, 
and the other represents something which he can 
believe concerning the goods or proposition. Fur- 
ther we have shown that for each argument to be 
valid and sound, two things are necessary: that (1) 
the premises must really be beliefs of the hearer, 
and that (2) the conclusion must necessarily follow 
from them. 

In order to aid the salesman to analyze his own 
arguments so as to be certain that they are sound 
and valid, we have described somewhat in detail 
the syllogism, its parts and uses, and the various 
fallacies or errors which arise in reasoning. 

Again, we must emphasize that the syllogism is 
not a form or process which, as a general thing, is 
to be actually used in arguing. People do not argue 
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or reason that way, and if they did they would 
appear ridiculous. It is to be used before arguing. 
It is a mere device or method analyzing the argu- 
ments intended to be used, so as to judge of their 
soundness or validity. This it does by bringing 
out for clear and close inspection the merely 
implied premises. Knowing these, the salesman is 
able to judge whether or not they represent actual 
beliefs of the customer. And the study of fallacies 
is designed to aid in determining whether or not 
the argument possesses the second criterion of 
validity, the necessary consequence of the conclu- 
sion. 

But in thus analyzing and treating argumentation 
as a thing separate and distinct by itself, we are in 
danger of forgetting its connection with and rela- 
tion to the other parts of the selling talk. We see 
the part clearly, but get a distorted view of the 
whole. It is like taking out a wheel from a watch 
to see how it is made, without putting it back. We 
have seen that an argumentation consists of a series 
of arguments or elements. What relation do they 
have to each other, and which shall be used first? 
This leads us to our division on the "order and 
arrangement of parts." 

Method or Order of Arrangement 

The first general fact to be noted is that presenta- 
tion and argumentation go hand in hand; they are 
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closely interwoven. We do not first give out 
presentation, then argue, and then persuade, in a 
cut-and-dried, one, two, three manner. 

We remember in treating of minor premises 
(propositions relative to some qualities of the 
goods) that some are not obvious by mere inspec- 
tion but must be substantiated. It would be idle 
to call attention to these qualities without substan- 
tiating the truth of the claims then and there. 

In other words, the order of the arguments is 
dependent to a great extent upon the presentation, 
and it is equally true that the order of the presenta- 
tion depends to a slight extent upon that of the 
argumentation. The two cannot be separated and 
treated apart, and order and arrangement are just 
as pertinent in presentation as in argumentation. 

Which of my samples shall be exhibited first, and 
which next? What aspects of my article or propo- 
sition shall I explain first? 

A good salesman is never guilty of expounding 
the price of his articles the first thing. The point 
is that the entire talk must be a unified and con- 
nected whole, and any statements as to order must 
refer to the whole. In a way, presentation is anal- 
ysis and argument is synthesis — the summing up 
and clinching of what has already been explained. 

There are two different orders which may be dis- 
tinguished, the logical and the psychological, which 
names are here used in a somewhat arbitrary sense. 
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Logical order. By a logical order is meant a 
necessary order. It often happens that an argu- 
ment rests upon a minor premise, which itself needs 
to be proved, and again in its proof, one of its prem- 
ises must be substantiated. In this way there may 
arise a series or chain of arguments which may be 
illustrated as follows: 

(B D F H 
A— 

(C E G I 

That is, it is desired to establish the truth of A, 
which is done by the use of the premises B and C. 
But C must first be proved by the premises D and 
E, and again E cannot be used until it is established 
by the premises F and G, and G cannot be used 
until it is substantiated by H and I. Here is a 
series of arguments so bound together that the 
proof of one is a necessary pre-requisite to the proof 
of another. The logical order would be as follows : 

H F D B 

(1) -G (2) -E (3) -C (4) -A 
I G E C 

This is the necessary order because G is neces- 
sary to prove E and E is necessary to C, and C is 
necessary to prove A. 

The logical order sometimes arises in presenta- 
tion and description. It is desired to explain a 
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certain quality of an article which we will call A, 
but to clearly comprehend A it is first necessary to 
understand some other quality, B, and a clear com- 
prehension of B involves an understanding of C. 
Thus C is necessary for the clear comprehension 
of B, and B must be understood before A can be 
well presented. The logical order would thus be: 
C — B — A. 

Violations of this order are extremely frequent 
among all classes of people in narrations, descrip- 
tions, and argumentation. How often do we hear 
people say, "Oh, yes, I should have first told you 
that," "I ought to mention first that," and so on. 
They attempt to describe A, when they suddenly 
remember that it is first necessary for you to under- 
stand B. They thus hop and skip about in an 
entirely haphazard and illogical manner, and their 
talk lacks clearness and force. One gets tired out 
in the attempt to follow and understand. Other 
people in their descriptions or reasoning are as clear 
as crystal; we can follow and comprehend them 
with ease, and as a result their talks are forceful 
and convincing. 

The reason for the prevalence of this "common 
fault" is the so-called "psychologist's fallacy." One 
wishes to explain A. He has studied and analyzed 
it until he understands it thoroughly. It is as plain 
and clear as day. He assumes that other people 
who have not studied it must see it exactly as he 
does, when he suddenly becomes aware from his 
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hearer's blank expression of face that something is 
wrong. He stops oil in the midst of his explana- 
tion of A and goes back to explain B, and thus the 
force and clearness of his talk are destroyed. 

The only way to avoid this blunder of arrange- 
ment is to study the talk thoroughly from the other 
man's standpoint. 

Psychological order. There is no logical reason 
why a salesman should not begin by stating the 
price of his article, and then proceed to explain its 
various commendable qualities. The talk might 
still be perfectly clear and easy to understand. 

From the standpoint of psychology, however, this 
order would be a bad one. The talk may be clear . 
and logical, but yet no sale results. By introduc- 
ing the question of price, the customer is brought 
point blank to the final question of buy or not buy 
without really knowing the nature of the article in 
consideration. Having no reason for desiring the 
article, he mentally decides "no," and having once 
taken this position, it is very difficult to change his 
decision. 

It must not be thought that we are to use only 
one of two orders. We are to use both. Some parts 
of the talk will be logically connected, and these 
parts are to be given in that order, but other parts 
are not so necessarily connected. The order here 
can be varied according to circumstances. What 
are these circumstances that determine this psycho- 
logical order? The answer is that the order 
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depends upon the nature of the goods and upon the 
particular man with whom the salesman is dealing. 
Hence only a few general precautions can be given. 

1. The psychological order must not be a cut-and- 
dried, unchangeable thing in the tertiary or third 
selling talk. The introduction must also vary 
according to the customer. This is more fully 
explained in the lessons devoted to the "Sale." 
The salesman must be able to vary the tertiary talk 
in a moment in order to meet the particular exigen- 
cies of the occasion. 

The salesman's purpose, as often stated, is the 
control of the customer's thinking. Yet he must 
feel free — he must feel that he is thinking in his 
own way. Once he gains the impression that he 
is being forced or constrained, he will rebel and 
become antagonistic, and an antagonistic attitude 
is fatal to a sale. Hence the order is to be variable 
and elastic and adapted if possible to the trend of 
the customer's thoughts. 

2. Yet on the other hand, the salesman must to 
some extent control the course of the talk or his 
customer will run away from him, so to speak, by 
introducing irrelevant topics, reverting at once to 
the price, and so on. 

The customer is generally in a neutral or indif- 
ferent attitude at the beginning. As soon as the 
sale of goods is broached, he will begin to advance 
to a positive or favorable attitude or slide back into 
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a negative one. The talk is to aid the former and 
to prevent the latter. 

3. Hence it is important to begin with some very 
interesting, striking, and important aspect. This 
catches the interest and attention, and interest 
means a positive and favorable attitude. 

4. For the same reason it is well to reserve some 
striking and important point toward the last and 
put the less striking and detailed parts in the mid- 
dle. 

5. Never allow the question of pdce, or the final 
question of, "Shall I buy or not?" to come up too 
early in the talk. Always postpone its direct con- 
sideration until the customer has reached a pretty 
favorable attitude toward the merits of the proposi- 
tion. 

6. Never leave the decisive question to the very 
last. As soon as the customer has reached a favor- 
able attitude lead him up to the question of "buy," 
watching carefully for the psychological moment, 
but do not make it a pointblank issue, so that he 
is forced to say yes or no. Always let him say yes 
or no of his own accord. 

Suggest the question several times during the 
course of the talk so that he can't help but consider 
the matter. If a man is favorably considering an 
offer, he does not want to be forced or hurried. 

By suggesting the matter from time to time he is 
kept face to face with the situation and has time 
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to consider while the clever salesma*^ is still adding* 
some other reasons and considerations. 

7. It is always advisable to induce him to assent 
to the premises and propositions from time to time. 
The mere fact of his openly assenting to the propo- 
sition has much to do with final success. Assent 
means a favorable attitude, and it is just this which 
the salesman is striving to inculcate. Every yes 
makes the final yes so much the easier. He is grad- 
ually being worked up into the yes attitude. 

These hints about the selling talk are not to be 
regarded as a necessary addition to the instruction 
in Lessons Eleven and Twelve. They expand the 
subject without adding to it, in order to let in a 
stronger light. 

What is said of the talk in the lessons is ample 
for all ordinary needs, but logic helps to a 
clear view of the why and wherefore of its leading 
features. It leads a step closer to basic principles. 

The salesman who can only "talk by the book" 
is very likely to flounder and make himself ridicu- 
lous. Such a system would leave no margin for 
changing condition. He must be tactful and pliant 
as well as logical. He can be strictly scientific 
without being a whit less natural. 

As many philosophers have told us, the highest 
of all art is that which best keeps the art out of 
sight. This means that the argument must be made 
without seeming to argue, and persuasion employed 
without seeming to persuade. 



CHAPTER V 

ABOUT PERSUASION 

WE HAVE now to treat of the last topic, Per- 
suasion. It will be remembered that we 
defined argumentation and persuasion as the manip- 
ulation of another's beliefs, desires, and feelings 
toward some end, persuasion referring to the more 
emotional aspects of the process. 

There is no sharp distinction between the two; 
they are generally found together. There is no 
persuasion without some argumentative aspects in 
it, and generally argumentation has some persua- 
sive qualities. 

We call a talk or speech argumentative when the 
intellectual aspects predominate, and call it persua- 
sion when it possesses a predominant emotional 
tone. 

Proofs of geometrical propositions and scientific 
talks are almost purely intellectual. They appeal 
to the intelligence alone and not to the emotions, 
the passions, and the desires of the man. When- 
ever we appeal to the desires, the emotional tone 
is bound to be a prominent factor in our efforts. 
Desires, generally, have an emotional quality. A 
selling talk always appeals to some desire and con- 
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sequently always introduces to some extent the 
emotional factor. 

As first stated, there are two provinces for argu- 
mentation and persuasion in appealing to desires: 
(1) to show that the article is adapted to gratify 
some desire, and better adapted than some other 
article, and (2) to show, in the case of conflicting 
desires, that the gratification of one is more impor- 
tant than that of another/ The first case is almost 
entirely an intellectual process and the second can 
be done on partly intellectual grounds. In these 
cases the talk would be in the nature of argument. 
But in the second case more purely persuasive 
methods can be employed with better effect. 

Desires may in general be classed into (1) prac- 
tical and immediate, and (2) mediate. 

The first case represents the practical and habit- 
ual, as desires for money, food, clothing, shelter, 
and such necessities. They are our material 
and immediate wants, which are ever present in 
consciousness and which generally dominate and 
control our actions. 

Our mediate desires are such as our religious 
hopes and aspirations, love for family, our various 
ideals, our intellectual and aesthetic desires, ambi- 
tion and personal pride, and so on. We all have 
them, but they are not eternally omnipresent in 
consciousness. We take them for granted as it 
were. They are not functionally efficient in deter- 
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mining the actions of our daily life. They are 
merely latent, and must be aroused to action. 

It is thus we find expert agents and canvassers 
appealing to these mediate desires. They skillfully 
play upon and enhance their importance in selling 
religious or patriotic literature, some morally 
uplifting work, some device for the intellectual 
benefit of the children, some article of artistic ele- 
gance. 

They appeal to a man's pride in himself by saying 
that, such a man "bought one for his children, and, 
of course, your children are as good as anybody's." 
"All the neighbors are buying these and therefore 
you want to be 'in the swim'." Of course, any man 
wants what other people have, whether it be an 
automobile or a new style of hat. 

In the case of these mediate desires, one might 
argue all day without eifect. The salesman can 
prove that a man ought to desire, but he does not 
necessarily buy. It has merely been proved and 
the man has intellectually admitted that the desire 
ought to be in consciousness, but it must be brought 
there before a sale can be made. 

The essence of salesmanship is persuasion. The 
value of the mediate desire should be harped upon 
and emphasized until the old habitual desires are 
lost sight of for the moment, and the new one 
becomes the uppermost in consciousness. 

The supreme task is to get this mediate desire 
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into consciousness. When it is once there it will 
determine the customer's. resolve. 

Such means of persuasion are entirely justifiable. 
A man's feelings and mediate desires are just as 
legitimate a capital to work on as his general 
beliefs and practical wants. While the work is 
purely persuasive, it is virtually identical with 
argument except as to the class of material 
employed. Any work of this kind must also be 
v^ry deftly accomplished. As said before, the high- 
est art is to conceal art. If it be shown too openly 
it will have the eif ect of antagonizing the customer. 

These feelings and mediate desires are a man's 
peculiar soul-property, and any brass-band appeal 
to them will only defeat its own purpose. 

SOME POPULAR FALLACIES 

For Practice 

1. The government manages the Postoffice Depart- 
ment efficiently and delivers the mail safely 
and economically. 

Therefore the government ought to own all 
the telegraph and telephone business of the 
country. 

2. The German government owns and runs the 
railroads of Germany. 

Therefore the United States government 
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ought to own and run the railroads of this 
country. 

3. The government of Italy owns but does not 
manage the railroads of Italy. 

Therefore the United States should own but 
not manage the railroads of this country. 

4. There is in Nature about sixteen times as much 
silver as gold. 

Therefore, these two metals should be coined 
and made legal tender in the ratio of 16 to 1. 

5. A high tariff checks importation and reduces 
revenue. 

Therefore a high tariff is not desirable. 

6. A high tariff encourages home production and 
increases the price of the product. 

Therefore a high tariff is desirable. 

7. Kansas has had state-wide prohibition for ten 
years, and the death rate in Kansas is lower 
than in Nebraska. 

Therefore prohibition would be a good thing 
for Nebraska. 

8. Maine has had prohibition for forty years, and 
the death rate in Maine is higher than in Kan- 
sas. 

Therefore the longer a state enjoys prohibi- 
tion the higher the death rate. 

9. Kansas, a dry state, has a higher per-capita 
average of wealth than Nebraska, a wet state. 
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Therefore prohibition increases wealth. 

10. New York City with licensed selling of liquor 
has a higher per-capita average of wealth than 
Atchison, a dry town. 

Therefore prohibition decreases wealth. 

11. Labor produces all wealth. 

Therefore all wealth belongs to laboring men. 

12. No cat has nine tails. Any cat has one more 
tail than no cat. 

Therefore any cat has ten tails. 

13. A tax on commodities is a tax on labor, but 
labor should not be taxed. 

Therefore commodities should not be taxed. 

14. If time had a beginning there was a time before 
time began. 

Therefore time had no beginning. 

15. If matter had a beginning there was a time 
when there was nothing. If this is true, and 
matter is something, then something came from 
nothing. But this is impossible. 

Therefore matter had no beginning. 

16. Two times two are four — one divided by one 
fourth is four. 

Therefore one divided by one fourth is two 
times two. 
The same expressed in figures: 
2X2 = 4 
1-J4-4 
.•.l-f-J4 = 2X2 
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It must be so, thou reasonest well, for here are 
but three terms; the middle terms is 4 and 4 is 4, 
accordingly the conclusion must follow. 

The conclusion is manifestly untrue. The eye 
of the mind, perception, discovers that the 4 of the 
major premise and the 4 of the minor premise are 
not one and the same thing. Hence we have an 
ambiguous middle, or the common fallacy of four 
terms. 



